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Reliable, economical Ford de- lay okelag-hareys 


to aid your 


AS SPRING work comes on, many farmers speed up 

farm operations of many kinds by motorizing them. 

The Ford stake truck on the 157-inch wheelbase 

offers you the extra profits of motorized speed. 

This truck is especially suited for farm use, as 

it can do a great variety of jobs with typical Ford 

reliability and economy. The body is large enough 

to handle bulky loads easily. It is 11 feet long and 

6 feet 3 inches wide. Stake sides extend 42 inches 

-above the floor. The stake racks are in nine sec- 
tions, one at the front, three on each side, and two 

at the rear, and thus are easily removable. The 

. center gates are hinged, and can be swung forward 
: or backward by removing one of the hinge pins and 
lifting the stakes clear of their sockets. The truck 


spring work 


may be had with either an all-steel fully enclosed 
cab, or an open cab. 

The chassis is the standard Ford 157-inch wheel- 
base truck chassis, with extra strength in every vital 
part, for long life and maximum reliability. There 
are four forward speeds in the transmission, which 
features a “low low” speed that is especially valu- 
able for heavy pulls. A power take-off on the trans- 
mission gives you a convenient, inexpensive source 
of power for driving many kinds of farm machinery. 

The Ford stake truck is in use by-thousands of 
farmers in all parts of the country, demonstrating 
its capability to serve long and well and economi- 
cally under the hardest conditions. See your Ford 
dealer and get complete details. 


Fre 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT THE IMPROVED FORDSON TRACTOR 
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CRAMPING 


THE FRUIT WORM’ 


STYLE 


By R. B. Neiswander 


> Sen FRUIT MOTH parasites were more active in Ohio during 
the season of 1931 than ever.before. When a parasite has deposited an 
egg on the larva of a fruit moth this egg hatches into a worm that bores 
into the fruit moth and starts feeding. The fruit moth larva, however, 
continues feeding, perhaps more ravenously than usual, until it is full 
grown, and may even spin a cocoon. The parasite. continues to grow 
until it has devoured all of the fruit moth except the skin. Consequently 
the adult parasite instead of the adult fruit moth finally emerges from the 
cocoon. 

Thus by collecting twig feeding fruit moth larve at frequent intervals 
from various orchards of the State, and rearing them to maturity in cages, 
the insect enemies or parasites that are working can be determined. 

The average parasitism of twig feeding larve in. Ohio during 1931 was 
more than twice that of other years. An important point was estab- 
lished in showing that five of the most common native parasites are not 
dependent on the oriental fruit moth. These parasites were reared 
from the larve of, a ragweed borer. This, of course, means that 


S 





The fruit worm burrows into and feeds 
upon the inner tissues of the succulent 
twigs of the peach and certain other or- 
chard trees. The tunnels made by feed- 
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should the parasites succeed in reduc- 
ing the fruit moth population to small 
numbers, they would not necessarily 
starve out themselves by destroying 
their own food supply, which would 
be the case if they had no other host. 

During the seasons of 1930 and 
1931 a total of 15,757 individuals 
of the oriental fruit moth parasite 
Macrocentrus ancylivorus were im- 
ported from Riverton, N. J. These 
were liberated in vigorously growing 
peach orchards in 15 counties of Ohio. 

This parasite shows promise of-be- 
coming an important factor in the 
control of the oriental fruit moth. It 
had not been taken in Ottawa county 
before liberations were made there in 
1930 and only occasionally was it 
found in other parts of the State. A 
summary of the collections made in 
1931 indicates that the imported 
species is now the most common 
parasite found in this county. Fifty- 
five per cent of all the larve collected 
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In Circle.—Macrocentrus ancy- 
livora, most important parasite 





Below.—Peach split open to 
show fruit — feeding on 
pulp. 
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ing may extend from one and one-half to 
six inches. As the wood hardens the 
worms transfer their activities to the 
fruit, burrowing into and feeding upon 


of fruit worm. 
the pulp. 





during .the season were parasitized 
and approximately 45 per cent of this 
number were the imported species. 
Evidence of establishment was ob- 
tained during both 1930 and 1931 
from each point of liberation and col- 
lections taken from two orchards each 
three-fourths mile from the nearest 
point of liberation yielded a high per- 
centage of the imported species. 

Approximately the same condition 
is true of all of the northern counties. 
Collections were made in Lake and 
Cuyahoga counties, and these collec- 
tions averaged 82 and 83 per cent 
parasitized larve, respectively. 

Macrocentrus ancylivorus appar- 
ently has become much more active 
in northern than in southern Ohio. 
Although liberations were made in 
several of the southern counties in 1930 and several indi- 
viduals were recovered that season, none were recovered in 
1931. Undoubtedly the drought of 1930, together with the 
failure of the peach crop in central and southern Ohio, which 
greatly reduced the fruit moth population in these areas, 
had some influence on the welfare of the parasites. This 
leads one to speculate concerning what may happen in the 
future in areas where the parasites have become thoroughly 
established. We hope, however, that other host larve may 
tide the parasites over the period of scarcity of the oriental 
fruit moth larve. 

One of the principal causes of the variations that appear, 
in fruit moth infestations is the variation in the number of 
larve carried over winter from the previous year. This 
factor is partially determined by the. climatic conditions. 
Studies made during the spring of 1930 in northern Ohio 
indicated a winter mortality of 80 per cent, whereas a similar 
study made in 1931 showed a mortality of (To page 20) 
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THE CODLING MOTH 
IN WASHINGTON 
By A. R. Chase 


a it was that introduced the codling moth into the State of 
Washington, it caused more damage than did the cow that kicked over the lamp 
and started the Chicago fire. The total cost of spraying for the codling moth 
and the damage wrought by the insect in this district cannot be accurately com- 
puted. It is estimated that the Wenatchee district used 4,500,000 pounds of 
arsenate of lead per season, and probably two-thirds as much is used in the apple 
orchards of Yakima. It is safe to say that these two valleys now use approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 pounds of arsenate of lead per season, equivalent to some 200 
carloads. In addition to arsenate of lead, other materials, such as oils, are used 
to a considerable ex- 
tent. There is also 
the production, labor 
and harvesting bill for 
perhaps 500 to 1,500 
cars of apples dumped 
into the cull pile in 
each valley. 

These figures look 
somewhat menacing 
and they do represent 
expenditures of $5 to 
$75 per acre for the 
control of this pest 
each year. Adding 
to. these figures the 
cleaning expense of 
one to two cents per 
box, it is easy to real- 
ize that this pest costs 
our fruit growers mil- 
lions of dollars each 
year. 

Since the codling 
moth is our outstand- 
ing pest, we have nat- 
urally specialized on 
its study and many 
combinations of spray 


Above.—The upper graph shows the daily 
temperature readings at 8 p.m. In the lower 


about the same from year to year. 


The larva of the codling 
moth is the béte noire of 
the northwestern fruit 
grower, costing $5 to $75 
per acre for control. 








chard serving as a lab- 
oratory for the pur- 
pose. While in some 
seasons we gain in the 
fight and in others we 
slip back, general 
knowledge concerning 
the codling moth has 
increased year by 
year. itet 

Yakima and Wenat- 
chee valleys both lie 
in the. semi-arid sec- 
tion east of the Cas- 
cade ‘mountains with 
rainfall varying from 
six inches in the driest 
portion to 15 or 18 
inches next to the 
mountains. In both 
districts the orchards 
were largely set on 
sage brush or pine 
land, and most of the 
good orchards are on 
deep bench ‘soils, rich 
in plant food. Irriga- 
tion is the universal 
practice. It has been 
found that yields in 
these valleys fluctuate 


Insect problems and soil 


problems are similar and the cultural methods used and the 
marketing problems encountered are practically identical. 
The Wenatchee district, including the four counties of north 


graph the daily trap records may he com- 
pared with the chart above. 


and control measures 


are constantly being Below.—A typical stationary spray plant 





tried out, every or- 


installation. 
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central Washington with which this article directly deals, started 
with two carloads of apples in 1902 and shipped over -24,000 
cars in 1930. . Yakima shipped over 18,000 cars the same 
year. 

In the few years succeeding 1910 when orchards were first 
coming into bearing most of the trees were comparatively young, 
low, well spaced, easy to reach and clean cultivated. By 1920, 
however, they had grown larger and were harder to spray. 
About that time extensive cover cropping of alfalfa was begin- 
ning to be practiced. The older trees being harder to reach, 
having rough bark and providing a greater number of hiding 
places for overwintering larve, the codling moth problem be- 
came more acute. During the last five years a tendency toward 
drought conditions with excessively hot summers has made con- 
trol of the codling moth exceedingly difficult, especially in the 
lower valley. 

Wenatchee was the first orchard district in the world to adopt 
stationary sprayers on an extensive scale. When the growers 
learned they could cut labor costs, expedite spraying, obtain 
higher pressure and better results, avoid tearing down irrigation 
ditches and packing the soil, the change to modern high pow- 
ered stationary outfits was very rapid. The first stationary 
sprayer was tried in Wenatchee in 1916, but the (To page 27) 
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Geciinc six acres of 
apple orchard with a land 
purchase of 18 acres was 
only an incident in the life 
of J. W. Carter, but it 
turned out to be the foun- 
dation of his successful 
commercial orcharding of 
today. 

In the hills just east of 
Glenwood, Iowa, Mr. Car- 
ter, with Edwin Carter, his 
son, for a partner, handles 
more than 100 acres of bearing 
trees. Included are about 4400 
apple trees, most of them in bear- 
ing, and some 1500 peach trees. 
And the orcharding is additional to 
the general farming and live stock 
raising that the Carters do on a 
separate 500 acres. 

“I didn’t think much about the 
six acres of apple trees when I got 
them in the 18-acre farm land deal,” 
said Mr. Carter, when he was ques- 
tioned about his orcharding start. 
“But the very next season they bore 
such a crop that the income from them was $3000. So I was 
inspired to set more trees. I had a good deal to learn, but 
some of the knowledge was acquired by inviting the State ex- 
tension specialists to carry on some of their experiments among 
my trees. Then other lessons were learned by our own hard 
and fast practice, and watching the results.” 

The market for the Carter apples has never been a problem. 
It never is a problem in a country where practically the whole 
trend is to grain and live stock. The farmers from everywhere 
come to buy the fine fruit, and likewise the folks of the towns 
drive in.- What does 
not pass out this way 





By George 





UP FROM 
SIX ACRES 


R. Harrison 





Mr. Carter and Reuben Bur- 
quist, the county agent, examin- 
ing the young trees. 


harvesting, and are less af- 
fected by the winds. Some 
of the Carter trees branch 
out only a few inches 
above ground, and still the 
spread is not so much that 
there is any serious inter- 
ference with the tractor 
cultivation be tween the 
rows. With a low set trac- 
tor, and a disk harrow, the earth 
can be loosened within a foot of the 
tree trunks. Then to make the cul- 
tivation complete, the Carters and 
their men use common garden hoes 
to dig up that portion out of reach 
of the disk. 

Cultivation of the trees used to 
be a bother when horses had to be 
used. And ordinary farm tractors 
stood too high in the air, interfering 
with the branches. Then came the 
low-set crawler type tractor, and 
the Carters bought one. This type 
of tractor can turn around within its own length, which is an- 
other fine advantage. And using the same tractor as power for 
the spray outfit enables the men to spray 25 acres a day with 
4000 gallons of liquid spray mixture. While one crew sprays, 
another mixes the batches and hauls them to location. 

The orchard sprayer for the combination is provided with 
power takeoff, and so at the same time the tractor propels the 
sprayer along the rows, it is forcing the spray from four nozzles 
with pressure of 300 pounds. If there is another man avail- 
able, two more nozzles can be used with the pressure remaining 
at the same high pitch. 
“With several spray- 





finds ready acceptance 
by the wholesale men 
of Council Bluffs and 
Omaha, not more than 
20 miles distant, with 
hard paving all the way. 
So it has been other 
problems than market- 
ing with which Mr. 
Carter and Edwin have 
been concerned. 

There was tree for- 
mation, for instance. 
“We made mistakes in 
heading them out in 
some cases, and these 
same mistakes are not 
being made in the new 





ings in a season being 
necessary: for produc- 
tien of the highest. 
quality fruit, such a 
pawerful sprayer outfit 
is-mecessary,” says Mr. 
Carter. His, so far as 
he can learn, is more 
powerful than any 
other in_the State. 
Since orchards should 
have cover crops, vari- 
ous kinds were tried 
but the Carters finally 
settled down to plain 
weeds, mainly foxtail, 
that volunteers so 
nicely. And while this 





settings,” said Mr. Car- 
ter. He approached a 
four-year-old. H o w 
nicely the central 
leader branch was de- 
veloping. The little scaffold limbs were quite evenly spaced 
along this central leader, which means that in years to come 
they will not have a tendency to split away from each other, as 
trees incorrectly headed have a habit of doing. 

For correction of the old mistakes, Mr. Carter uses wire 
bracing between scaffold limbs that show danger of separating. 
Either screw eyes are the holders of these wires, or the wires 
are bound about the circumference of the tree a little above the 
heading out point on the trunk. 

It is a low headed tree that is the preference for tree style 
in this hundred-acre orchard. Low headed trees make easier 
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from which it is drawn for spraying. 


An old Ford engine pumps water from a spring-fed creek into this big tank 


Mr. Carter is showing the county agent 
how it works. 
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may sound strange to 
those not versed in 
orchard ways, the fact 
retaains that experi- 
ments as carried on by 
the Iowa extension department in the part of the State where 


- the Carters reside, showed conclusively that weeds are second 


only to red clover for cover crop efficiency. And counting on 
the way red clover kills out, and the expense of frequent seed- 
ing, the weeds are really to be preferred. 

“Our last trial with a domestic cover crop was with Hubam,” 
said Mr. Carter as he began to detail his cover crop methods. 
“But the Hubam was not nearly a dense enough growth. After 
it: died in the fall, there wasn’t the mass for a good blanket. 
Furthermore, it is deep rooted, and so takes lots of moisture 
that ought to be left for the trees. We have (To page 21) 
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Tue HOME vegetable garden may be made 
an important asset to the farm, suburban, or 
city dweller. Moreover, it offers one of the 
most valuable means of effecting savings in the family budget. 
Too many persons make excuses for not raising vegetables and 
truck crops. It is often considered a trivial matter, and some 
believe that they can better afford to buy the vegetables needed 
than to go to the trouble of producing them. The tendency, 
however, is to not purchase fresh vegetables daily but to do 
without them and to substitute the more expensive and less 
wholesome canned or preserved product. 

Vegetables also are important from the standpoint of health 
and growth. Recent investigations have shown that they con- 
tain an abundance of mineral salts not found so plentifully in 
other foods. Growth and health producing substances known as 
vitamins are found in ample amounts in most of our common 
vegetables. 

A well-kept garden will yield very profitable returns for the 
time and labor expended. Experiments conducted by the Mis- 
souri Agricultural Experiment Station from 1919 to 1921 


An excellent home garden 
ie capable of supplying an 
c= 3 abundance of wholesome, 
; , % : nutritious foods throughout 
the year for a family of five. 
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A well-kept garden will yield 
very profitable returns: for the 
time and labor expended. 
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GARDEN 


By T. J. Talbert 


inclusive from a garden containing one-fourth 
of an acre gave an annual net return of $134.14. 
This garden paid $1.79 per hour for the labor 
required. The net returns from another garden 
containing one-twentieth of an acre was $47.28 
and for the labor expended this garden paid 
$1.63 per hour. 

The Missouri Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in 1931 through the services of the exten- 
sion truck crop specialist, endeavored to obtain 
some definite. information upon this problem. 
In all, 54 farm and town gardens in eight differ- 
ent counties in the State were considered in the 
project. 

The garden returning the maximum profits 
for labor was one-half acre in size and paid $4.56 
for every hour spent in the garden during the 
season. These gardens ranged in size from .03 to 2.69 acres. 
The average cash expense for seed, tools, etc., per garden was 
$8.47. All of the 48 gardens averaged .33 of an acre in extent. 
The average total returns per garden amounted to $106.45. 
For the labor expended these gardens paid an average of $1.38 
per hour. 

The growing of a vegetable garden may be justified for the 
following reasons: (1) It can be made to furnish an adequate 
supply of fresh vegetables from early spring until late autumn, 
and in addition, all that are required for canning, preserving, 
and storage for winter use. (2) It supplies vegetables of 
high quality. (3) Intelligently planned and carried out, the 
work becomes a source of education and inspiration instead of 
drudgery and a disappointment. (4) It is a paying proposi- 
tion in dollars and cents. . ‘ 

In the preparation of the soil, thorough, deep plowing in the 
fall or early winter is generally advis- 
able. The seed bed should be mellow, 
deep, rich, well aired, and well drained 
for best results. Weeds should not be 
allowed to get a start. Once the garden 
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or truck patch becomes infested with weeds it may often be son will be needed; and (3) a plot or division containing vege- 
more expensive to clean them out than the crop is worth. Fre- tables like radishes and lettuce, which may occupy the ground 
quent, thorough cultivation is necessary. If:the top surface of for only a part of the season. 
the soil is stirred as soon as it will do to work after rains, Since the perennial crops occupy the land for several years, 
trouble seldom will be experienced with weeds. Moisture also - it is more economical and convenient to have them occupy one 
will be conserved by preventing the ground from cracking. side of the garden area. In such a location they are not likely 
Timely and frequent cultivations will tend to make gardening _to be in the way of plowing or interfere with other operations. 
and trucking not only profitable, but a real pleasure. When the early-maturing vegetables are grouped together and 
The question is often asked, “What vegetables and how much the crops harvested, a plot of ground will be left for the plant- 
of each vegetable shall I plant?” This is difficult to answer be- ing to another crop, which we often term as late vegetables. 
cause the likes and dislikes of individuals differ. In some in- In fact, the late crops may prove to be the most valuable of 
stances a family’s liking for a certain vegetable will require a all because many of them may be stored for use through the 
large planting, while another family may omit the crop from winter. 
their garden. There are, however, certain staple vegetables Other advantages of having a plan consist of the ability to 
which are grown in most rotate the crops, thereby 
2. gardens. The larger eliminating the practice 
table will give an ap- of raising the same vege- 
proximate idea of the table on the same plot 
crops to plant and the ‘al : ~ for two or more years 


amount usually required >. in succession. It is not 
for the average family. sk difficult, therefore, to 


Too much stress can- plot out on a piece of 
not be laid upon the paper the garden as it 
value of a well arranged should appear before 
and well planned garden. planting. This will 
hea This problem should be enable the producer to 
given consideration some determine the amount of 


time before spring opens. seed required, to decide 
upon the dates of plant- 










































































Generally a profitable 
and practical garden will ing, and to make other 
have three main parts or necessary arrangements 
divisions: (1) the peren- and adjustments which 
nial crops or vegetables should be of value in 
such as rhubarb, aspara- making the project a 
gus, cay i? a yg og ; scl 
in which crops like or best results the 
melons, parsnips, : garden or truck patch 
etc., that occupy '" oval.—-A paying crop should be located in such 
the ground all sea ne ee a manner as to receive 
full sunlight. Trees grow- 
A SUGGESTED GARDEN TO PROVIDE FRESH, CANNED, AND STORED VEGETABLES 178 st epee Sagres i a 
FOR AN AVERA 3 : 
” se shaiemncaialialininbes such an extent as to materially cut down 
: ; the yield and quality. It is of equal im- 
eS ae Bs that th ites be located in a 
Feet of 7 Csi Date of in Inches Plants for Portance that the garc 
Row oe e's. Planting “a oe 100 ft. of | convenient place, particularly for the har- 
a vest of such crops as lettuce, radishes, 
. onions, etc. This is true because it is often 
150 A a Mary Washin April 1 AG acs 
% fiers" 3 oe ington Ari = is s 25 plants —- to — — ——— re 
‘otatoes, early ris : ar. 15-Apr. 3 i ; 
Onions (Sets) . Feb. and March 3 24 3 pts. r _ a0 cater t " 2 ~ oe — 
32 *Radishes Icicle, Wh. Tip Mar., Apr. May 24 1 aa yo crops as po . oo _— - atoes, 
pi joomsdale ar. or Sept. oz. 
50 *Lettuce Grand Rapids Mar., Apr., May 4-6 24 ¥% oz. be age, in — ha saa the , ot a 
300 *Peas, early Alaska Feb., Mar., Apr. 2 24 12 pts. e more cone = t a ane Po 1s Im- 
abbage penhagen ar. -Apr. plants - 
50 Beets, early Crosbys E pt. Apr. 1-15 2-3 30 2 oz. gga owever, that a plots - 
i \aeen |aemencms |i | ES] BE Es sade 
nions uthpo: pril 1- — oz. 
100 *Carrots Chantenay Mar., Apr. 2-3 30 ¥% oz. : A ieittig of vegetables whic —_— aid 
. 100 Parsni Guernsey Feb., Mar. 2-4 30 Y% oz. in the arrangement of the garden is sug- 
50 Swiss Chard Lucullus April 6-8 30 1 oz. gested: 
300 *Beans, snap Strir.glessGreenpod| May 3 30 1 at. 3 
200 *Sweet corn, ea. Gold Bantam Apr. 10-June 1 18 36 \% pt. 
v4 Fee _ late a. oeay 1, June 15 ie = 6a Bt 
weet potato ancy Ha ay plants rf 
50 Peppers Ruby King May 1B 36 | 66 plants Crops Occupying the Ground All 
100 Tomato, early Bonny Best May 36 48 33 plants Season 
300 Tomato, late Stone or Marglobe | May 1, June 15 40 48 30 plants Asparagus Chard Parsley 
75 Cucumber White Spine Rhubarb Cucumbers _— Parsnips 
; Davis Perfect May 48 48 \% oz. Horseradish Eggplant Watermelons 
25 Summer Squash White Bush May 36 48 \% oz. Beans, pole, Sweet Peppers 
v : snap Potatoes Pumpkins 
*Make succession plantings. Muskmelons Okra Salsify 
Succession Crops to Follow the Above. —o —e nen 
400 Turnips Globe or Strap After potato Crops Occupying the Ground for Only 
: _ Lea ' August 2-4 24 1% 02. a Part of the Season and Which May 
50 Radish Icicle, Wh. Tip ees a m : Be Followed by Others 
une-Sept. Oz. a 
50 Lettuce, leaf Grand Rapids After radish moeant Nae ee teats —— 
, Junesept. | 46 | 2 | or a 
100 Winter Squash Hubbard After peas, abbage Kole” P 
: 5 June 72 72 2 oz. Radishes cale eas 
100 Chinese Cabbage | Pe-Tsai After spinach, Carrots Kohlrabi Potatoes 
500 Sidi Nene Ky. Wonder in August 8 24 | oz. Late Crops Which May Follow Others 
7 y- com . May-June 30-36 36 1 pt. Beans, bush Cabbage Kale 
300 Spinach Bloomsdale After beans aod ee : Cabbage — —. (late) 
pt. _ Oz. 
200 Snap beans Stringless (late) Corn a 
reenpod After cabbage Turnips Celery pinac 
July 3 30 1 qt. 
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A Reconstructive Force That Should Be 
Unburdened 


Has AMERICAN ENTERPRISE arrived at a point 
at which industry, if encouraged, might gather its re- 
sources for an upward swing? And could such an up- 
ward swing be accelerated and augmented into a general 
industrial revival ? 

Signs are not wanting that industrial activity, from a 
state of recession, is beginning to expand. The rate 
of re-employment is rising. Building construction 
shows increased activity. Money long hoarded is seek- 
ing sound investment. Prices, notably of agricultural 
commodities, are rising from distress levels. 

It is not improbable that if the more rapid recovery 
of one great basic industry were to be sensibly fostered 
at this time, its revival might impart stronger life to re- 
lated industries and thus quicken the beat of life in all 
American enterprise. 


LOOKING back to the depression of 1921 for possible 
precedent, the effect on the revival of the automotive 
industry of those days by the elimination of the Federal 
tax should provide food for thought. 

It is true that America changed, in the succeeding 
four years, from open to closed cars, and industry, gath- 
ering momentum from the energy thus initiated, swept 
forward and upward to the peak of 1929. Are there 
factors now present which might be set in motion to 
create a similar revival in 1932? Let us examine the 
situation. 

It has been carefully computed that the average life 
of a passenger automobile is seven years. In 1930 there 
were 23,042,840 passenger cars registered in the United 
States. Making allowance for multiple registrations and 
for cars scrapped and not replaced during 1931, it is 
safe to place 21,000,000 as the minimum number of pas- 
senger cars in operation at present. 

Although one-seventh of this number must infallibly 
require replacement each year, about 2,000,000 passen- 
ger cars were sold in 1931. Were 3,000,000 cars to be 
manufactured and sold in 1932, what would be the effect 
upon the general health of American industry? An 
examination of automotive statistics provides more 
food—and considerable tonic—for stimulating lines of 
thought. 


THE automotive industry uses the following products 
in the given percentages of their total production: 


| REE 85.0%  Malleable iron ...... 53.0% 
a 8 ie ere rer 30.0% 
Upholstery leather....51.4% Lumber ............ 18.0% 
| AE aT ASE 260% Copper ......cccoces 14.8% 
Aluminum .......... SE ee ER 6s chodasenads 9.3% 
SS” EE. 660 Kcnsccccocee 6.5% 
ee 82.0% 


Could the automotive industry but produce the 
3,000,000 cars needed for normal replacement, 3,197,000 
workers would be employed on full time in direct pro- 
duction, and an additional 825,000 full time workers 
would be employed in the production and transportation 
of the materials used. 

The normal living requirements of the four million 
families here represented could not fail to give to in- 
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dustry and agriculture the same up-thrust as was im- 
parted in 1921 and the years following. 


PROPERLY to gauge the force of this latent power, we 
must realize that automotive production has declined, 
roughly, one-third. Hence a restoration to normal 
would spell a 50 per cent increase over the present rate 
of employment of labor and consumption of products 
in that industry. 

Moreover, a revival in the automotive industry would 
lift the strain of uncertainty from those now employed, 
encouraging them to make long-deferred purchases of 
necessities, the acquisition of which was not to be ven- 
tured with the specter of unemployment always present. 

But there being no Federal tax on automobiles at 
present, why are not normal car replacements made? 
The answer is simple. In the riotous years since the de- 
pression of 1921 up to 1930, State and local license fees 
and other automobile taxes have been increased 455.1 
per cent to an annual average of $39.40, in addition to 
the often burdensome gasoline sales taxes. The average 
owner now pays in taxes and fees, during the seven 
years average life of his car, nearly one and two-fifths 
times the average value of his car. This, in addition to 
his “gas tax.” 


IT was hardly to be conceived that the proposal of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to assess a Federal excise tax 
on new Cars, averaging $29.11, would find patient recep- 
tion anywhere. 

But the Secretary may have inadvertently performed 
a valuable service in focusing attention upon the present 
condition of the automotive industry. When facts are 
thrust before us we are likely to examine them in detail. 
An honest examination of this industry with an eye to 
its possibilities for pulling us out of our slump, discloses 
a powerful potential factor for business revival to be 
over-burdened for the task before it. 

In a situation similar to the present, only a decade 
ago, the loosing from a small burden put this powerful 
agency effectively to the task of industrial revival. A 
like loosing of the heavier burdens of the present day 
would just as certainly free this willing monster to the 
task now at hand. 

If commercial, industrial and agricultural bodies gen- 
erally will but take up the fight now for a sensible re- 
duction in the tax burdens borne by all classes of motor 
vehicles, the pent up pressure for car replacement will 
quicken and accelerate the upturn of industry and bring 
prosperity clear around the corner. 


THE 900-million-dollar sales tax now under considera- 
tion before Congress is distinctly a step in the wrong 
direction. Better by far to cut government expenses— 
by the abolition or curtailment of many “bureau” 
activities—to the necessary extent, than to place this 
additional burden on industrial endeavor. 

It may be advisedly stated that were nine out of 
ten of the Federal bureaus to close up shop—and never 
reopen—the effect on the general welfare would be 
slight but distinctly favorable. Certainly the fresh 
fruit industry could manage to worry along, for at least 
a few years, were the Federal government sharply to 
reduce its activities, permitting the industry to digest 
and to apply the mass of material which research has 
developed in the field of fruit production and dis- 
tribution. 
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Truck-mounted sprayers, powered 
by truck motor. 





BIG CAPACITY-HIGH 
PRESSURE--- LONG LIFE 


W HEN you shop for a sprayer find out how much it is going to cost per year. 
When you buy a Hardie sprayer you get long life, plus unqualified assurance of 
real high pressure per square inch for any stated capacity in gallons per minute, and 
stamina in design and construction that makes for a long, long life—years not 
months—of dependable service. 

Hardie, as always, delivers the rated gallonage at the high pressure necessary to a 
quick, thorough, economical coverage. The Hardie 35-gallon sprayer delivers 35 
Portable sprayers in a wide gallons per minute at 650 pounds; the Hardie 16-gallon at 500 pounds; the Hardie 
variety of models and sizes. 12-galion at 450 pounds; the Hardie 9-gallon at 400. pounds, and the Hardie 
6-gallon at 350 pounds. Hardie doesn’t make a 9-gallon sprayer out of a 6 by 
reducing the pressure. Hardie ratings are specific, plain, and GYARANTEED FOR 
LONG CONTINUOUS RUNS, not merely for exhibition purposes. 

It requires big, rugged pumps of simple design, built of the finest and best mate- 
rials to do a real spraying job today. Hardie designs and builds them that way. 
The Hardie record of performance in every commercial fruit and vegetable growing 
section of America is the evidence of Hardie leadership in this. era of more eco- 
nomical, more: efficient and: more: profitable. spraying. 

Hardie :capacity and pressure: are now: available: for far. less: than: last. year’s prices: 
Investigate. Hardie value. Find: out how. little it costs today. Find out: how-long-it 
lasts. Realize how. much | less: the. Hardie: costs PER YEAR. Write for our new 
Stationary outfits in'all capacities from: 7 1932 catalog. 


35 ee ee 300: to 650 THE HARDIE LINE 1S UP. TO- DATE 


Ultra-modern “engineering features: Hardie 1932 sprayers. - Tractor-powered: and 
tractor-drawn Hardies- for orchard; grove. and: field are perfectly adapted to the 
variable power speeds incidental to operating a sprayer with a tractor power take- . 
off. These models are equipped with dust-proof steel hoods. Hardie pumps amply 
and safely meet these new and extra-severe. operating conditions. 

‘Hardie truck-mounted and truck-powered outfits provide quick mobility, power 
and economy that make them increasingly popular. 

Hardie stationary outfits in all capacities from 6 to 35 gallons are setting the pace 
for the centralized sprayer plant movement which is rapidly gaining grourid in apple — 

and citrus’ sections. Hardie quality is vividly. apparent 


H ardie row sprayers, “4 

Small capacity power outfits for and combination row and here where the pump must run hour after hour without 
greenhouse and garden. . orchard Reo Phar —: - , 

gas engine, and traction-~ ardie porta le sprayers embody the most advanced en- 

foe an soreaing 20 to, £0 gineering. Light draft, big power plants, pumps. that 

big capacity and high never fail. These outfits are built in all capacities’ from 

pressure in the field. so 6 to 35. gallons per minute operating at pressures from 


quality ~~ Sie ee 300 to 650 pounds per square inch. aiding 


a profit regardless of the 


THtttie butts ewareed §=THE HARDIE MANUFACTURING. 
hand sprayers of improved 
design operating at real COMPANY 2B 
without the back-breaking HUDSON, MICHIGAN =: 
" oe MO Branches at: Portland, Ore.; .Loé.#ing 
~— a models — “The avate Estate Calif.; Kansas City, Mo. The Eur ea Plas 
sprayer is a power sprayer = Company, Ltd., Woodstock, Ontar 


ea can SA coma Canadian Manufacturers and Disé 
enough for one person to .. 
push around -and so low 


priced that anybody can : 
afford it. If a small power ’ 3 
—- ah hed —_ your 
need investigate this one. 
sth wa ueae DEPEADABLE 


need there is a Hardie to ge pe FAY EF oy 





Tractor-powered and tractor- 
drawn outfits. 























Row crop sprayers powered by exactly meet your require- 
tractor, gas engine and traction. ments. 
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QUESTIONS AND°COMMENT > 


Conducted by T. J. TALBERT” 


Questions on Fruit Sewing provions: and on general horticulture will be answered 


rote this department if o 
ope (air mail 5c). 


enve 


Oriental Fruit Moth 


Would be much pleased if you could tell 
me what kind of an insect is working on 
our peach trees in the hot weather. It 
punctures the terminal bud, or an inch or 
two from the end in the new soft ‘growth, 
a tiny worm hatches, cuts through the bark 
and in a day or two the leaves shrivel up 
and die. In a few days a new growth 
starts and when this is a few inches long, 
the same thing is repeated. Abuse the 
trees terribly in the course of the summer. 
Have watched carefully but can never 
catch om at it.—W. D. C., Hlinois. 


Tue DESCRIPTION which you give of the 
insect doing damage to your peach trees in- 
dicates a rather serious attack of the so- 
called oriental fruit moth. 

As yet satisfactory remedies for: this pest 
‘have not been developed. In fact, no defi- 
nite recommendations can be made. 

Some stations report fairly good results by 
‘tthe use of summer oil sprays or a combina- 
‘tion of early spraying with heavy applications 
of hydrated lime followed by applications of 
a two per cent summer oil at 10-day or two- 
week*.intervals. Such applications should 
start about the middle of July and be con- 
tinued to within about 10 days or two weeks 
of harvest time. 


Russeting of Apples 


Will you please advise me how I can re- 
duce the amount of russeting on apples. ~ 
Last year | used three pounds lead arse- 
nate, three-fourths gallon lime-sulphur, 
and six pounds hydrated lime to 100 gal- 
fons of water and got plenty of russeting. 
—D. T. M., Illinois. 


PeRHAps one of the best ways or meth- 
ods of preventing russeting to fruit consists 
of applying the sprays during the cooler 
hours of the forenoon and afternoon. Many 
practical growers have cut down the amount 
of russeting or burning of foliage and fruit 
through such methods. 

It is possible that you can reduce russeting 
by leaving out the lime-sulphur in some of 
the later sprays where fungous diseases: are 
not serious. Where this is done, it may be 
advisable to add to each 100 gallons of. water 
four to eight pounds of lime. It is also true 
that for the late sprays it is possible that you 
can also reduce russeting and burning by 
using Bordeaux instead of lime-sulphur for 
all or a part of the late applications. If 
Bordeaux is used, it is suggested that you 
employ the 2-4-100 formula. 


Pear and Grape Varieties 


| would like some information as to 
pears. | would like to know what is the 
best pear to can, that is, to hold its flavor 
and stay solid after it is canned, as well 
as to eat off the tree. Also, what is the 
earliest grape to ripen and the tatest to 
ripen of the common biue or black va- 
rieties? What do-you think of the Alfred 
omens wild as a home berry?—M. P. J., 

OF ny ase. . 


P APS ‘Sortie of the best varieties of 
far ‘the use which you mention and 
which -you maybe able to grow successfully 
in your locality are as follows: Tyson, Seckel, 
Anjou, .Garber and Lincoln. 
A good variety of early black grapes is the 
Eclipse, and a good late variety is the Con- 
cord, Other late varieties of different colors 


Mart, Chicago. 


are the Niagara, green; Goethe, red; and 
Catawba, red. 

The Alfred blackberry may not be as de- 
pendable and profitable as some of the more 
common varieties, but you might try a few 
of these vines. for home use. They might 
prove profitable in your locality. 


Black ishentnandde and Codling Moth 


1 have recently been told that the black 
walnut tree would harbor codling moth.. 
Please advise me if this.is true and if it is 
necessary to one these trees from my 
orchard.—C. W. B., Ohio. 


Ir IS TRUE that the nuts of the black 
walnut may become infested by the codling 
moth or apple worm. ‘The attack of this 
insect pest on the black walnut, however, is 
rarely severe. It is believed that you will 
not materially increase the injury from the 
codling moth to your apple orchard by grow- 


‘ing black walnuts. 


Should the black walnut trees become 
badly infested by the codling moth, it is sug- 
gested that they be sprayed with arsenicals 
in order to bring the pests under control. 
Spraying, however, is rarely necessary in the 
case of black walnuts. 


Providing Cross Pollination 


We are planning on planting this spring 
the following varieties: Richared, Red 
Rome, and Red Stayman. We would like 
to know if these varieties were planted to- 
gether would they receive proper pollina- 
tion for a good set of fruit. If not, kindly 
give best varieties as pollinizers. 

What variety is the best pollinizer for 
Starr, also Northwestern Greening? 

Which of these five varieties do you con- 
sider hest?—W. G., Delaware. 


By PLANTING Richared, Red. Rome and 
Red Stayman in blocks no larger than three 
rows each across the orchard, good pollina- 
tion facilities should be established. Such 


‘varieties as Richared, Starking and Jonathan 


should be good pollinizers for Starr and 
Northwestern Greening. 
As to which of the five. varieties, Richared, 


‘Red Rome, Red Stayman, Starr or North- 


western Greening; is the best will depend 
upon a number of factors. Perhaps no two 
growers would agree as to the best variety 
among this group. It is suggested, therefore, 
that you consider these varieties from the 
standpoint of your own needs as regards to 
the markets to which you plan to sell. It 
would also be-well to consider the varieties 
from the production point of view, their re- 
sistance to disease and insects, as well as 
winter injury. 


Apple Blotch 


1 am sending you with this letter some 
twigs from Starking trees affected as you 
see. Can you give me any information as 
to what this is and how to control and 
treat trees now affected? Have several 
trees with this trouble. All dark ones. 
Have several hundred Golden Delicious but 
—— of them are so affected.—E. F., Ken- 
tucky. 


Tue TWIGS which you sent for our ex- 
amination were so badly shriveled and dried 
out it has been difficult for us to determine 
with a great degree of accuracy as to what 
has caused the brown or discolored spots 
upon them. Indications are, however, that 


: 


PP cet interest. For reply by mail enclose 2c stamped 


Address AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Merchandise 


this is an attack of the fungous disease known 
as’ apple blotch, although apple blotch does 
not as a rule affect the. Starking variety seri- 
ously. - If, however, you have old trees or 
young trees growing near the Starking va- 
riety that are badly affected with blotch, it is 
possible that it may have been spread to your 
Starking trees. The remedy for blotch is to 
prune out as much of the blotch canker on 
the twigs and branches. as ; possible during 
the dormant season. This practice should be 
supplemented by. proper and:thorough spray- 
ing with Bordeaux following. the calyx period. 
pang should prevent injury to the foliage and 
ruit 


Shot-Hole Hole Borer 


Will you please give © ‘me’ some informa- 
tion on the following condition ? * 

In October, 1930,-: I.sét ‘out, several acres 
of the sour Montmorenhcy. cherries, using 
trees 5i¢ to > inch in diameter. .t'was told 
at the time that | could: not grow sour 
cherries in this location due to some type 
of borer. | examined my ‘trees some time 
ago and found patches of gum on some of 
them near the ground. 1 am wondering if 
this is the start of my trouble. with borers 
or if it is just a-natural condition. It re- 
moved the gum on several trees and cut 
the bark away to try to find out what was 
causing this gum-to’form but could not find 
any borers or-.anything. 

“Will you please tell me what eauses this 
gum to form and whether or not it will 
hurt the trees? If it is a disease, do you 
know how to combat it? 

Will you please tell me what to. look for 
if the trees become infested with borers 2 
W. E. T., Ohio. 


Tue DESCRIPTION which you lee of 
your cherry trees indicates an attack of. the 
so-called shot-hole borer, a tiny ‘beetle. This 
insect does injury to the trees by tunneling ‘in 
the cambium or growing layer and deeper in 
the wood. In general, trees.showing-a lack 
of vigor due to growing in sod and without 
fertilization show the greatest injury. 

Injury by the pest may be indicated by the 
wax or gum exuding from tiny shot holes in 
the bark; and when the bark is removed, one 
should observe the hole ‘more clearly and 
also the tunnels of the larva or grub. 

The best remedy known to prevent trees 
from becoming. infested by. this pest consists 
of keeping the trees vigorous and fruitful 
through good cultivation, fertilization, and 
proper pruning and spraying. Destroy all 
badly infested wood and trees. 


Chia or Colored Grafting Wax ? 


How much water will an apple tree stand 
in the soil? 

| am going to do some grafting. in the 
spring. ! want to use hot wax and put it 
on with a brush. Some people use char- 
coal ashes or lamp black .in the wax. 
Will it do the wax good or is ‘it harmful? 
The sunlight cannot get’ through the wax 
so easily. 1! thought the clear wax would 
med the bark to heal sooner.—H. R., 

io. 


I; IS difficult to say just how much water 
an apple tree will endure. We do know 
this, however, that apple trees will not do 
well or survive long in soils which are not at 
least fairly well drained. 

Good results should be procured from 
grafting through the use of grafting wax 
with or without charcoal or lamp black. In 
fact, it is our opinion that: you will notice 
little or no difference. _ ; - 
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ORCHARD BRAND materials can help you grow 

NO | “Fancy” fruit. -Top quality brings top prices—and A 
OIL EMULSION BETTER PROFIT. But you need the determination 
LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION: tocarry through a thorough spray schedule. . . . Thor- 
DRY LIME SULPHUR oughness demands the use of reliable spray materials— 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE potent in their control of pests and disease, and non- 
i ~ -ARSENITE’ OF ZINC iftiurious to the development of fruit and foliage. The 
CALCIUM ARSENATE Proper application of ORCHARD BRAND SPRAYS 
NICOTINE SULPHATE and DUSTS is your best insurance of a harvest of fine 


PARADICHLOROBENZENE = Tt: 
SULPHUR DUSTS As you read “Cash Crops” (ask us to send your copy) 


—with and without arsenical you will appreciate the conservative statement of facts. 
BORDEAUX DUST Protecting the healthy growth of fruit and foliage is all- 
important. 




















GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New York 


Buffalo Providence Philadelphia Chicago \KansasCity St. Louis 
Montezuma (Ga.) Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 


Please send me a copy of your 1932 ‘Cash Crops” 
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Russe crops more cheaply— 
and you’ll make money, even 
if farm prices stay down. Sul- 
phate of Ammonia will help 
you—use it liberally. 


Sulphate of Ammonia pro- 
duces the high-yield crops that 
cost less, and make more 
money. 


Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia contains 25% Ammonia 
guaranteed (equivalent to 
20.56% Nitrogen). At present 
prices it offers an exceptionally 
economical source of Nitrogen. 
It is made in America—for 
American farmers. It may be 
obtained in 100- or 200-Ib. 
bags. Insist on your dealer 
supplying you. with Sulphate 


made in the U. S. 
The Gaul Company 
New York, N. Y. ~ 
New Orleans, La. <> 
Gan Francisco, Cal. oes ¢ 
{se the GROWTH ELEMENT. 
As essential to growing crops 


Atlanta, Ga. 
NITROGEN 
as sunshine and rain. 
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INFLUENCE OF WOUNDS 
UPON WOOD GROWTH 
By W. S. Brown | 


Ir HAS BEEN known for some time that 
sap containing raw food materials travels up- 
ward through trunk and branches to the 
leaves where it is transformed by the action of 
light into carbohydrates, and thence sent 
downward, mostly through vessels in the 
bark, to portions of the tree, including the 
roots. The paths of this sap movement have 
been accurately traced by means of dyes 
through the different vessels of the fibro-vas- 
cular system from roots to leaves. But to 
account for the movement of sap, against 
high resistance of xylem or sapwood tissue, 
to the tops of our tallest trees, has been a 
puzzle for the botanist. 

Research work recently completed by Dr. 
E. M. Harvey, formerly -research horticul- 
turist, Oregon Experiment Station, has 
thrown much light on this problem of the 
ascent of sap and has illuminated the factors 
which underlie the practices . of - pruning, 
grafting and the results of other wounds 
upon plant. growth. Of this work I shall 
speak later. At this time I wish to outline 
a few of the common suppositions and ob- 
servations we have made in our surgical 
treatment of trees and fruiting plants. 

It has been quite generally believed that 
sapwood which has been functioning in 
carrying sap to a limb would still carry sap 
for the benefit of other parts of the tree after 
the limb which it fed had been removed. 

It has been noted that the greatest growth 


response made by suckers, twigs and spurs — 


after a limb has been removed is in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the cut, though some gen- 
eral stimulation may occur throughout the 
tree. 

Grafts and buds usually make rapid 
growth, but may be checked or stunted by 
suckers when these are not removed. 

Little has been done as yet to determine 
the.effect of the removal of a limb or a por- 
tion of it upon the life and activities of 
the root or roots which have been feeding 
this limb and which have in turn been fed 
by the digested foods’ coming down the fibro- 
vascular bundles from this limb. 


Harvey’s Work 


Doctor Harvey, to whom I have referred 
above, in trying to determine leaf traces and 
phyllotaxy in apple branches. by means of dye 
solutions, was led into the investigation of 
the movement of sap in the tree. He. made 
a new contribution to the dye method-by at- 
taching a suction force at the base of a limb 
or a trunk brought into the laboratory and 
by. pulling dyes backward, from stubs of side 
limbs, down: the main limb or trunk as the 
case might be. He found that the dye solu- 
tion not only moved downward in the sap- 
wood from the side branch, as was to be ex- 
pected, but also that it moved upward a con- 
siderable distance in a slightly smaller 
amount. 

In research work done during the past five 
or six years by MacDougal, Overton and 
Smith, it was found that part of the cells 
in each year’s layer of -the sapwood, carry 
sap and part conduct air. In some species 
of plants, the air -is carried in wood laid 
down each year in early spring while in 
others, the air is found in the late spring 
and-summer wood. - Harvey discovered that, 
in the apple, air is found in the summer wood 
cells. 

Harvey’s outstanding contribution in this 


field consisted in finding that the. upward 
sap flow (hydrostatic system) as. shown by 
dye solutions, is caused in a considerable 
measure by a negative tension in the air 
conducting cells (pneumatic system) of the 
sapwood. This tension is exerted through the 
pits of the trachae.* 


Application to Pomology | 


The region filled by the dye both below and 
above a branch indicates the amount of 
xylem or sapwood devoted to the needs of 
that branch. The cross-sectional area of the 
stained sapwood in the main branch just be- 
low the side branch is approximately. equal to 
the total cross-sectional area of the. side 
branch. The cross-sectional. area of the 
stained sapwood in the main branch above 
the side branch varies greatly and may be 
considered to represent the ability . of . the 
side branch to remove water. from: the main 
branch above it...The amount. of the cam- 
bium laid down each year is in. response to 
the demand of the leaves and growth of the 
side branch.. Vigorous. growing. side. branches 
naturally ‘demand greater water.supply from 
the new cambium being laid down. 

When a limb. is removed in pruning, the 


‘demand of that limb on the new cambium be- 


ing formed is removed, also,. and. conse- 
quently, new cambium is built up to serve 
other branches, usually in the vicinity of the 
limb pruned off. In other. words, channels 


developed from cambium for the, movement " 


of sap and.air are not in fixed positions, but 
are located wherever the need for them is 
strongest in its demand. 

When a limb of medium size has a pruning 
wound below it, the pull of this limb in its 
effort to obtain sap” is hampered by the 
wound; the cambium is contorted, and some- 
times a swelling of the main limb appears be- 
cause of the need of overlying the old unused 
conductive cells with hew cambium. In such 
cases the pneumatic system may exert a ten- 
sion sufficient to aid.sap flow upward to the 
limb, but from locations not directly below 
the limb. This can be shown by the way the 
paths. of the. dye solution are broken up. 
Naturally the leaves of the limb must exert 
more energy to obtain the sap it needs and 
less energy will be left for the manufacture 
of reserve plant foods and fruit. The effects 
of cankers, gummosis spots, and wounds from 
cultivation implements are much like those 
from pruning cuts. 

When a large scaffold branch has been re- 
moved, there is no evidence to show that its 
conductive tissues, except those of the past 
season, can be made available for other parts 
of the tree. This revelation shatters the 
old ‘belief that the sap carried ‘by a large 
limb is diverted to other portions of the tree 
when the limb is cut off. :. There appears: to 
be no direct benefit in pruning off. large 
branches except as the tree top may be 
opened up and more light given to other 
branches. Even then there may be serious 
danger that sunscald to the bark of a branch 
newly exposed to the sun may occur. In ad- 
dition, the non-functioning sapwood cells give 
excellent opportunity for the attack of wood- 
rotting fungi. 

It is reasonable to suppose that a root or 





* Harvey, E. M. Movement of Water in Plants 
as Affected by a Mutual Relation Between ~ 9% 
static and Pneumatic Systems. Plant Physiology; 6 
495-506; 1931. 
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part of a root system may be injured by the 
removal of a large branch with which it has 
been directly connected by means of sapwood 
cells, and from which, largely through the 
inner bark, it has derived the digested plant 
food needed for its growth. 

Harvey noted in young branches, from 
two to four years old, that a large proportion 
of the side limbs shared the sapwood water 
conducting system with each other. On one 
side-branch three years old, the dye solution 
showed unmistakably that the stub through 
which the dye entered, shared its water-con- 
ducting tissue with 13 of the total 28 twigs 
on the branch. In another case 16 out of 37 
were shared.* 

Naturally the effect of pruning off some of 
these side twigs is to increase the supply of 
water and food to the twigs that remain. 
This is in accord with our approved prun- 
ing theories to the effect that removing 
young branches in a tree stimulates growth 
of the remaining branches in the vicinity of 
the pruning. 

Water sprouts near pruning and grafting 
wounds behave much like young twigs and 
grow as rapidly as they do because of the 
extra amount of cambium which becomes 
available to them. Water-sprouts are able to 
exert a greater demand upon the sap flow 
because the tree is usually opened up by prun- 
ing and the leaves have greater opportunity 
to grow to good size and use large amounts 
of sap in their digestive processes. 

As limbs grow older, those located near 
the same vertical plane still continue to share 
in common some of the sapwood conducting 
tissues, but this sharing in common becomes 
less and less as the tree trunk or branch in- 
creases in circumference because side limbs 
spread apart and are no longer in the same 
planes. 

It is well known that, mechanically, limb 
crotches having wide angles are stronger 
than those having narrow crotches, especially 
if the side branch. is considerably smaller in 
size than the parent branch. Harvey’s work 
has shown that, in most cases, though with 
numerous exceptions, side branches with wide 
angles have more sap-conducting tissue in 
common with the parent limbs. This would 
indicate a closer knit connection between par- 
ent limb and side-branch, and, hence, an ad- 
ditional source of strength. 

In grafting or budding trees and plants, 
what help to sap circulation comes to scion 
or bud from the stock? By use of the dye 
solution, it has been found that the scion 
cannot utilize any of the old sapwood tissues 
for conduction of water. When the scion 
needs water it must obtain it from channels 
developed by the cambium of the stock. 
Healing over the end of a grafted stub is 
simply a covering process. There is no 
union between the old sapwood cells of the 
stock and the new wood of the scion. Un- 
less covered within a relatively short time, 
the old stub may be infected with wood-rot 
fungi, and the life of the limb and tree be 
shortened accordingly. Allowing two scions 
to grow on stubs of over one and one-half 
inches in diameter until healing is completed 
is an excellent practice. The least desirable 
scion should usually be cut out when the 
wound has been healed. 


Conclusion 


From these investigations the reason why 
young shoots and water sprouts often grow 
so rapidly following pruning, becomes evi- 
dent. By deduction it may be inferred, also, 
that the death or serious injury, which often 

(To Page 25) 


* Harvey, E, M. A Method for Studying Water 
Conduction i in Plants in Relation to jroning, Graft- 
ing, and Other Horticultural Practices, re. Sta. 
Bul. 279; 1931. 
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Now—Lover Prices for 


INTERNATIONAL 


TRUCKS 


$ 136 - inch wheel- 
4-Speed Model A-2 base chassis, 
now reduced to f. o. bes a 


The Popular 1'%2-Ton 





NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
have long been popular 
among the farmers. Every- 

where you can see Interna- 
tionals hauling farm loads. 
The most important point in 
this popularity is that the great 
demand for Internationals was 
built up not on price but on 
quality. 

NOW we have real news 
for the truck buyer in 1932. 
Today you can buy an Inter- 
national at low price as well 
as on high quality. Recent 
reductions enable you to 
get the latest-design Interna- 





tional 14%4-ton Model A-2 for 
$615. The new Six-Speed 
Special now sells for $665. 
The new 6-cylinder, 1%-ton 
Model A-3 is priced at $795. 
These prices are for 136-inch 
wheelbase chassis, f. 0. b. fac- 
tory. Reductions apply to 
other models in the line, and 
all are made without any sac- 
rifice in design or quality. 


Put your hauling up to In- 
ternational Trucks. It pays. 
Ask the nearest branch or 
dealer for a demonstration. 
Write us for catalogs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 


Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 





The triple-combination body available for 
the new Model A-2 and the Six-Speed 
Special is easily converted from the 60- 
bushel grain box, shown here, to a flatbed 


platform or a roomy stock rack. 








LASTING QUALITY AT LOW COST 








2 Lime 
Sulphur 


Far Beyond the 
Experimental Stage 





The usefulness of Lime Sulphur has | 


increased during the last quarter of 
a century. Originally it was used 
as a dormant spray against scale 
insects only. Now it has proven its 
effectiveness as an aphicide on apple 
trees in delayed dormant seasons. 
Also as a fungicide and in combina- 
tion with other materials as a sum- 
mer spray. 


Safest Spray Known 


For dormant spray “Safer than any 
other material known,” says Dr. A. 
Freeman Mason. Lime Sulphur will 
actually benefit plant and soil. Cer- 
tain other sprays may injure the tree 
and injure fertility of soil. Use Lime 
Sulphur and increase fertility of soil. 


Most Economical 


The actual cost of spraying each tree 
is much less with Lime Sulphur. 
Growers who look to economy as 
well as results, take the word of 
many famous horticulturists who 
recommend Lime Sulphur as the 
most dependable, practical and eco- 
nomical insecticide and fungicide. 


Make No Mistake 














Use Lime Sulphur 
for Dormant and 
Delayed Dormant 
Spray—For Summer 
Spray, a Fungicide in 
Combination with 


Poisons 
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CALIFORNIA ALMERIA 
A QUALITY GRAPE — 


By H. F. Stoll . 


F, OR SOME YEARS efforts were made in 
California to grow the Spanish Almeria 
(Ohanez) grape introduced by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, but because 
it is not sufficiently self fertile, the results 
were not satisfactory. Finally it was found 
that by interplanting the red Maraville de 
Malaga, a profuse pollen bearer blooming at 
the same time, the Almeria could be made to 
bear productive crops. Over half the Cali- 
fornia tonnage is produced in Tulare county 
where the soil and climate are particularly 
suited to this variety. 


vigorous condition to produce paying crops. 

Mr. Breininger’s Almerias are packed in 
sawdust and shipped to the eastern markets, 
where they bring good prices on account of 
their fancy quality and careful pack. The 
triangular shaped clusters of this variety are 
very ‘attractive. The berries are large and 
squarish and, when thoroughly ripe, the thick 
and waxy skin is golden yellow in color. 

The 1931 Almeria crop was short because 
of drought conditions, only 121 cars being 
rolled to eastern markets as compared with 
177 cars in 1930 and 145 cars in 1929. 





A beautiful stretch of overhead trellis of Almeria (Ohanez) ‘grapes that are now ‘being grown 
on a commercial scale in California. 


The beautiful row of overhead trellis Al- 
meria grapes pictured here was snapped: on 
the 12-acre vineyard of R. Breininger, located 
two miles west of Strathmore. In pruning, 
Mr. Breininger leaves plenty of wood so as 
to ensure ample shade. Then: he thins the 
shoots and bunches to the number of. clusters 
desired. In that way he gets the size crop 
he wants of good quality grapes. The ground 
is carefully plowed and clean cultivation is 
practised so as to keep the vines in a more 


The. bulk. of the Almerias,.in a normal year, 
are shipped from. California during the month 
of October, but .the. movement continues 
through November and December. . These 
sawdust-packed grapes-are in demand for the 
holiday trade... They have.taken the place of 
the. once-popular cork-packed. Spanish Al- 
merias that are now banned on account of 
the quarantine against the Mediterranean fruit 
fly that infests. the. Land..of.the Dons, but 
which was exterminated in America. 


Poor Orchard Practices Blamed for 
Low Quality in Fruit 


One of the most confusing fogs that has 
confronted orchardists in recent years shows 
signs of clearing up. 

The fog, in this instance, concerns the 
conflicting views about the effect of fertilizers 
on the quality of apples and other fruit. 
The argument started with the expansion of 
commercial orcharding, and it assumed large 
proportions as growers adopted a program 
of using only nitrogen fertilizers in their 
orchards. 


Cold facts based on experimental evidence 
is the only lasting remedy for clearing up 
any fog which is the outgrowth of a popular 
fallacy. An abundance of facts is at hand 
to puncture the theory about the injurious 
effects of fertilizers upon fruit. Two experi- 
ments, both recently reported, are of. par- 
ticular importance, as the results clearly con- 
tradict the claims that have been made in 
some sections of the country. . These tests, 
one conducted in Maryland and the other in 
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Ohio, show definitely that the keeping and 


shipping quality of fruit is not affected by et -” ax° 
the use of certain fertilizers. x 0 
& 


Fruit Tested Under Pressure 


The Maryland tests, covering two years’ 
work, were designed to study the firmness 
and keeping quality of fruits as affected by 
nitrogen fertilizers. Various fertilizers were 
applied as well as a complete mixture. Sam- 
ples of fruit, selected from the plots, were 
tested with a pressure plunger at picking 
time and at intervals during the storage 
period. 

The tests were made with apples and 
peaches. The plots were located in commer- 
cial fruit sections of the State on several dif- 
ferent types of soil. The rate of the ferti- 
lizer application varied with the age and the 
condition of the tree, some which plainly 
showed the need of nitrogen getting as much 
as 20 pounds of nitrate of soda. 

As summarized by E. S. Degman, research 
assistant in horticulture, University of Mary- 
land, applications of nitrogen did not reduce 
the keeping quality of the fruit. Neither the 
firmness at picking time nor the rate of 
softening during storage were affected to any 
noticeable degree. In some orchards fruit 
from nitrated plots actually tested higher and 
kept better in storage than fruit from check 
plots. 








Poor Practices Blamed 





Poor keeping quality, says the report, can 
generally be traced to certain orchard prac- 
tices. If unwisely administered such prac- 
tices as pruning, thinning, irrigation, and soil 
management may result in the production of 
immature and poor-quality fruit which is 
sometimes incorrectly ascribed to the use of 
nitrogen fertilizers. 

For three seasons J. H. Gourley, horticul- e 
turist of the Ohio the Station, has Now at Regular Lead Prices 
been studying the’ same: question, but he has. }- = 
approached it from the standpoint of the ~ QPoOIsONg 


For years fruit growe : 
chemical changes produced-in: fruit.by. ferti- Sidelines years fruit growers have been glad to pay a 


: ANTIDOTE: 
lizers. He has given particular attention to | [JJ ~~~ === few pennies more per pound for NuRexform. Re- 


“breakdown” of apples, which. is often at- 
tributed to nitrogenous fertilizers.. This con+ |: 
dition is characterized by an early: mellowing 


Nu Rexform 
Arsenate of Lead 
























sults considered it was real economy. 


Now—it is available at the same price as ordinary 


and meaines of the rut flowed by k= | OTHER BEY — Now 
—_ia | MATERIALS 
No Evidence of Breakdown REX theca Sulphur Increased Strength 
The results fail to indicate that internal | REX Dry Lime Sulphur NuRexform effectiveness has been increased—the 
breakdown is in any way affected by the use pa wd ge nan Arsenic Oxide ( AS®°O?) Cansei beak brite ie. 


of nitrogen. Even fruit from trees which 
have been receiving two to nearly five times | REX 85-15 Sulphur-Lead creased to 3 214% — There is no reason why 


the usual amount of nitrate have not been nex eg a NuRexf hould be 
affected by the treatment. In a Stayman opper Dusts ukexform should not our choice this season 
Winesap plot, for instance, one section of REX he Sulphur-Lead y : 
trees received “normal” amounts of nitrate ixture a . 
Te dn a tecoud gut thice times the normal | REX 80-10-10 Suiphor- Years of use have proven it gives better protection 
application of nitrate; a third, a complete Lead Dust Mixture = because it stays in suspension, spreads evenly over 
fertilizer; and a fourth received no fertilizer REX Sul-Powder fay’ F ‘ : ’ 
treatment. It is significant that none of the | REX Calcium Arsenate ruit and foliage, it sticks—and now it costs no 
fruit from the four plots showed any decay | 40% Nicotine Sulphate mn 
as late as April. Sulphur ore. 

These two experiments are particularly Tha Tileda Mex Speay Cass «6.60.66 ccccinwcwe ota Toledo, Ohio 
valuable because they help to correct a false Fag oe oo ag Ee re ee eee North oon — 
impression which could very easily prove em Meseate ING... sce cc ccc ccc cc cc cess ccdee ss par toe 
costly to orchardists. As the tests show, Wenatchee Rex Spray Co...............200-. Wenatchee, Wash. 

Canada Rex Spray Co., Limited........ Brighton, Ontario, Canada 


poor quality of fruit is generally the result of 
poor orchard practices. In the last analysis, 
quality of fruit will be improved only as 
more attention is given to sound practices 
of orchard management.—W. W. Weir. 
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ing fri rer that in many sections they ar _IMPROVED AND PATENTED 
production of honey. dT DRY ARSENATE OF LEAD 

















MEETS EVERY 


NITROGEN 
NEED OF 


AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


American enterprise and manufac- 
turing skill combined to produce 
Arcadian Nitrate of Soda. It is defi- 
nitely suited to meet every Nitrogen 
need of American farmers. Rich in 
quick-acting Nitrogen — 16% Nitro- 
genguaranteed (equivalent to19.45% 
Ammonia) ... easy toapply ... 
shipped in even-weight bags . . . 
and made in America, it’s a domestic 
source of Nitrogen. 

Order Arcadian from your fertilizer 
dealer in 100-lb. bags for conven- 
ience; in 200-lb. bags for economy. 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. by, The Barrett Co. 


NITRATE of SODA 


The Gat Company 


NITROGEN isthe GROWTH ELEMENT 


hatte prowing crops as sunshine 





and rain, 
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ELECTRICITY FOR 
FRUIT GROWERS 


By Kenneth Stalcup 


Tue USE of electricity on farms has gone 


_ far beyond the experimental stage and is rap- 


idly asserting itself as a necessity. There are 
more than 200 uses for electricity on the farm, 
and the majority of these have proved prac- 
tical from the standpoint of their economy 


inadequate supply of water may mean severe 
losses from fruit pests. The electric motor 
is the most reliable power unit to insure suf- 
ficient water. Where water is pumped into 
a pressure tank, electric power is practically 
always the most satisfactory, since the motor 

















Yates packing house, Knox county, Indiana, is equipped with electric washer, grader, 
elevator and lights. 


or their convenience. Rural electric lines 
which serve farm customers are usually oper- 
ated at 2,200 to 6,600 volts. The line voltage 
is reduced for farm service to 100 volts for 
light, heat and small motor uses and to 220 
for use for large motors. In addition to the 
vast numbers of farmers already enjoying 
the use of electricity, there are others who 
generate electric current with individual plants 
for lighting and small motor operation. 

There is probably no other type of farmer 
who has more uses for electricity than the 
orchardist. Electrically operated equipment 
should not be employed in the orchard unless 
enough profit can be derived from its use 
to justify installation. A few of the more 
important uses for electricity will be briefly 
discussed in this article. 

A large number of orchardists are now 
building huge storage houses in order to hold 
their fruit against better prices. The instal- 
lation of electric ventilating fans in these 
storages increase the circulation of the air 
which in turn keeps the fruit in better condi- 
tion. The fan should be so arranged that it 
will not obstruct the natural air circulation 
through the ventilators. In other words, it 
should be possible to operate the ventilating 
system without running the fan during cooler 
weather when electricity may be saved by 
resorting to natural ventilation. An airplane 
type of fan using two blades is very satis- 
factory for cold storage use, as the flue is not 
greatly obstructed by the blades of the fan. 

The electric motor is also employed in the 
mechanical refrigeration machine in storage 
houses. It is possible to regulate the tem- 
perature exactly with these refrigeration 
plants so that there is no danger of the fruit 
becoming too warm or too cold. An item 
which is of great importance to the orchardist 
is the comparative freedom from mechanical 

troubles and the possibility of eliminating an 
attendant, usually required for operating 
other power units. 

During the spraying season, it is necessary 








that there is an abundance of water. An 


may be automatically controlled by a pres- 
sure switch. 

For the past several years a number of 
stationary spray plants have been installed 
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The power house on the Troth orchards, 
Orange county, Indiana. 


in orchards in this section. The plant in the 
Coffing brothers’ orchard, Fountain county, 
Indiana, is one of the most efficient. Two 
26-gallon pumps, carrying about 450 to 500 
pounds pressure, and two 600-gallon tanks 
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comprise the stationary equipment. Pipe lines 
have been laid on top of the ground between 
every sixth row of trees throughout 100 acres 
of the orchard. At regular intervals there 
are connections in the line and it is possible 
for two men with a hose to reach 25 trees 
from one connection. It is estimated by the 
Coffings that this stationary spray plant has 
saved them one-third to one-half of the labor 
expenses of spraying. 

The fruit washer is another piece of equip- 
ment which employs the electric motor when- 
ever electricity is available. A fruit washer 
is one of the greatest labor saving devices on 
the market. In 1930 Reed and Simpson, both 
of Knox county, Indiana, installed washers 
operated by 10-horse power motors. 

Lifting or lowering fruit from the floor of 
the packing shed requires a large amount of 
labor, unless steps are taken to install ele- 
vators. A large number of baskets of fruit 
may be handled easily in a short time if 
elevators are employed. A three-horse power 
motor provides sufficient power to operate 
one of these elevators. 

Last but by no means least comes the use 
of electricity for lighting purposes. Electric 
lights make it possible to work late at night 
in the packing shed at the height of the sea- 
son when all the fruit seems to be ripening 
at the same time. Lights come in handy in 
the storage houses to inspect the fruit and to 
see that everything is in order. Lights also 
play an important part in operating roadside 
stands at ‘night. 

All of the above mentioned uses for electric 
lights have given good results in actual prac- 
tice. The successful orchardist of today finds 
it impossible to grow fruit on a large scale 
or to compete with his neighbor unless he 
installs the proper equipment to take care of 
a heavy output. Many other experiments 
involving the use of electricity are being con- 
ducted at our State universities, and the day 
is not far distant when every farmer will be 
forced to make use of the greatest of all 
energies—electricity. 


Leaf Hoppers in the Ozarks 


Arie TREES in the Ozarks are subject 
to attack by five leaf hoppers—the oblique- 
striped, the red-spotted, the green, and the 
white apple leaf hoppers and the potato 
leaf hopper. These insects suck the plant 
juices from the leaves. 

A study of the five leaf hoppers at the 
Bentonville, Ark., laboratory of the Federal 
Bureau of Entomology, showed that only 
two—the oblique-striped and the red-spotted 
apple leaf hoppers—are especially important 
in that district. 

These two species, the study showed, have 
almost identical habits, seasonal histories, and 
life histories. Each has two complete genera- 
tions and a partial third generation annually. 
They live through the winter as adults and 
emerge from hibernation in early spring when 
the leaves begin to expand. 

Spraying is recommended as the best con- 
trol measure against leaf hoppers attacking 
apple trees in the Ozarks. Good commercial 
control was obtained by applications of nico- 
tine sulphate in concentrations as low as 1-1, 
600 combined with a 3-4-50 Bordeaux. The 
addition of laundry soap in the proportion of 
one-half pound to 50 gallons, or of resin fish- 
oil soap one pound in 50 gallons, made the 
treatment slightly more effective. 

Technical Bulletin 263-T, “The Leaf Hop- 
pers Attacking Apple in the Ozarks,” recently 
issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, reports the characteristics of the 
apple leaf hoppers common in the Ozarks and 
tells how to control them. Copies may be 
obtained from the Office of Information, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C 
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NE of the outstanding 

features of these modern 
Cletrac Crawlers is their amaz- 
ingly easy steering and control. 
Note in the picture, how close- 
in to the tree this owner can 
work— how easy it is to swing 
a harrow or disc, well in un- 
derneath the low branches for 
cultivating the ground right 
up to the tree. Note too, the 
easy one-arm control that 
simplifies the driving job. 


It is this feature of easy hand- 
ling — plus abundant steady- 
flowing power—that has made 
these better tractors the first 
choice of fruit growers the 
world over. They are unequal- 
ed for this kind of work by 
reason of both design and con- 
struction. They are compactly 
built for getting about in close 
quarters. They have sure-grip 
traction. They have greater sta- 
bility and safety on hill work 
because of their exclusive fea- 
ture of keeping power on both 
tracks when steering and 
turning. 


kT... 


TRACTORS 





CRAWLER 
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POWER is a big factor... 
but CONTROL makes it pay! 





CLETRAC “15” 





CLETRAC “25” 


It will pay you to get the complete 
story of Cletrac Crawler Tractors and 
their perfect fitness for grove and 
orchard operation. See your Cletrac 
dealer for a demonstration of any one 
of the many Cletrac sizes—or write 
for catalogs and literature. Power 
range from 15 h. p. up to 83 h.p. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 
19301 Euclid Ave, Cieveland, Ohio 
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Does Work of Many Men! 
—ora horse. Amazing Money-Maker 
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types. Rug construction. Costs only 2c to 
4c per hour torun. Write today for FREE Liter- 
ature. Reduw Price, Easy yment Plan, 





10-DAY TRIAL OFFER! 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. AF3 Galesburg, Kansas 


FREE BOOKS! es n about 8 ult A informe. ola 
jon ut § u- 
Ail and SHAW Trartor Ford, Chevrolet or ether 
= “i ig CA . ; Ts with SHAW Tractor 
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Write TODAY! Equipment. 
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THIS BAND 


stops destructive 
climbing insects 
Way tet insects climb your 
trees or grapevinesand sewed 
buds, foliage and fruit. Stop them with Tree Tangle- 
foot. This sticky compound is poem > apply, wii 
wooden __ Areca 
is effective three to four months. Bowens fon wax for 

grafting operations. Good too for sealing tree cuts, 
Cael and cavities. Keep Tree Tanglefoot on hand. 
Sold at seed, hardware and drug stores. Buy now! 

Send for interesting book. het on insects 

THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TREE TANGLEFOOT 
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don’t WORRY 


Why ae up with 
years of needless dis- 
comfort and worry? 
Try a Brooks Auto- 
matic Air Cushion. 
This marvelous ap- 
pliance permits the 
opening to close, yet 
holds rupture secure- 
ly, comfortably —day 
and me Thousands report amazing re- 
sults. ght, neat fitting. No hard pads, 
metal girdie or parts to chafe or gouge. 
Patented in U. 8. and 13 a? countries. 
Try one 10 DAYS WITHOUT A PENNY’S 
RISK. You’ll be delighted. Free book on 
Rupture and convincing facts mailed post- 
paid in plain sealed envelope. Address 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 447 State St, Marshall, Mich, 
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CRAMPING THE 
FRUIT WORM’S STYLE 


(From Page Five) 
but 12 per cent of the overwintering larve. 

The varieties of peaches grown have an in- 
fluence on the number of larve carried over 
winter from the previous year. It is a well 
known fact that varieties that ripen later 
than Elberta are more severely injured than 
earlier varieties. It is also true that such 
varieties carry more larve over winter than 
earlier varieties. Consequently, in setting out 
young orchards, the planting of varieties 
that ripen later than Elberta is not 
advisable; and old trees that are of 
little economic value can profitably 
be removed. 

Thorough and timely cultivation 
of the orchard during the spring and 
summer months seems to aid some- 
what in reducing the fruit moth in- 
festation. An effort was made dur- 
ing the season of 1931 to determine 
the location of the summer cocoons. 
The results of this work indicate that 
under average Ohio conditions in cul- 
tivated orchards approximately 30 
per cent of the summer cocoons are 
located on the ground. 

The proximity of an orchard to 
storage sheds and packing houses 
sometimes has an influence on the de- 
gree of injury sustained-in both twigs 
and fruit. If large quantities of late 
varieties of peaches are permitted to 
stand on the premises for several 
days, many larve will crawl from 
the fruit and spin cocoons in the first 
suitable place that is found. Studies 
of used baskets from various sheds 
made during the past two seasons 
yielded averages of from one to 
seven ‘hibernating larvz per basket. 

Variations in infestations appear 
that as yet cannot be definitely ac- 
counted for. One section of an or- 
chard is often more heavily infested than 
the remainder and this section usually re- 
mains more heavily infested throughout the 
season. In one orchard in northern Ohio the 
south side has been most heavily infested 
throughout two successive seasons. 


Control 

An experiment on quinces in an orchard 
in northern Ohio during the season of 1931 
yielded the most promising results yet ob- 
tained. A block of approximately 60 trees 
was divided in the center, one side being 
given an experimental oil treatment and the 
other side sprayed on the same dates with 
hydrated lime. 

The experimental spraying schedule con- 
sisted of five applications of a summer oil at 
a two per cent strength. Sprays were ap- 
plied at intervals of about 15 days, the first 
spray being applied on July 6. The first 
three sprays also included arsenate of lead at 
the rate of one pound to 50 gallons of water. 

An examination of the fruits at picking 
time showed that 97 per cent of the lime 
sprayed quinces and 40 per cent of the oil 
sprayed quinces were injured by the oriental 
fruit moth. A more careful examination of a 
few hundred quinces from each block showed 
an average of 479 worm holes in 100 quinces 
from the lime sprayed block as compared 
with but 18 holes in 100 quinces from the 
oil sprayed block. Although the infestation 


| had been reduced 57 per cent by the oil 


spraying program, the comparison of the 
worm holes in quinces from the two blocks 


| indicated that 96 per cent’ of the larve had 


twig showing larva within. 


been killed. This, however, still does not tell 
the whole story, for the lime sprayed quinces 
were practically unsalable, whereas the greater 
portion of the oil sprayed quinces sold on a 
ready market. 

Extensive experiments with summer oils 
on peaches have been conducted during the 
past two seasons. Although the results of 
these experiments have not been wholly satis- 
factory, they have nevertheless shown con- 
sistent reductions in fruit moth injury. These 





Left.—Adult oriental fruit moth. Right.—Section of peach 


-(Both greatly enlarged.) 


experiments might. be summarized by saying 
that our best spraying schedule consists of 
four or five applications of a summer oil at a 
two per cent strength covering a period of 
six weeks just prior to the first picking. Ap- 
plications should be made at intervals of from 
sever to 10 days, the last application being 
made within 10 days of the first picking of 
peaches. This material when properly ap- 
plied can be relied upon to reduce the infesta- 
tion in Elberta peaches by as much as 50 per 
cent and on some occasions by as much as 


80 per cent. 
The oil sprays should follow the regular 
“shuck-fall” and ‘‘two-weeks” sprays for 


peaches but it will be necessary to omit the 
pre-harvest application of sulphur, otherwise 
burning is almost certain to occur. It is nec- 
essary to spray thoroughly in order to cover 
the leaves on the under surface where the 
fruit moth eggs are usually deposited. 

At the price paid for labor and materials 
in northern Ohio, and at the rate of four 
gallons per tree for each application, such a 
schedule would cost approximately 32 cents 
per tree. The advisability of following such 
an extensive spraying program would neces- 
sarily be governed by the value of the an- 
ticipated crop. 





A new and complete bulletin about citrus 
diseases was recently published by the Florida 
Experiment Station, Gainesville. It is num- 
ber 229, and free copies are available. 

All of the diseases that are likely to be 
found in Florida citrus groves are discussed 
in this 216-page bulletin. 
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(From Page Seven) 


March, 


tried biennial sweet clover, as. well as. red 
clover, and those two also have their fail- 
ings. But foxtail comes up. quickly in the 
summer after the cultivation has ceased, and 
when we get ready to cultivate again the 
next spring we find plenty of roughage to 
cut up and to mix into the soil.” 

To get the best possible pollination, Mr, 
Carter and Edwin rent bees, paying $2 per 
hive for 100 hives. Anyway, this was the 
plan last spring. The bees were brought 
from a 400-stand apiary 20 miles or more 
away, just before the trees blossomed, and 
were taken home, again just before the calyx 
spray was put on. The apiarist did the 
hauling both ways, and besides receiving the 
$200 for the total rental, he felt. satisfied 
that the bees had benefited from the harvest 
of nectar and pollen. 

Mr. Carter pointed out his idea of alter- 
nating tree rows.between two. varieties. 
“Mixing * the varieties makes possiblé more 
efficient pollination,’ he explained, , “and 
while we have mixed up only the rows, they 
are’ now. recommending that varieties be 
mixed within the rows. New plantings would 


be arranged that: way ‘were it, not -for the’ 
fact that it would-be harder to: harvest the 


fruit,” he added. 


In a block of Jonathans and Delicigus the’ 5 


so do Black Ben Davis and Winesap ifi an--} 


other blick. In every'sixth row middle, both 
ways of the orchard, the Carters Have a‘ fire 
guard.’ This’ is merely a plowed strip: a- few 
furrows wide. ~Then if the: dry cover ‘crop 
should be «accidentally: set’ on 'firé, “the. fire 
would be confined to a comparatively small 
area: 

Occasionally there comes a spring whe 
the fruit is in danger from frost. -Here is 
a problem that Mr. Carter believes is prac- 
tically solved, since Edwin conceived the 
idea of making oil smudge pots from old oil 
barrels. The barrels are cut in two. Then 
each end, setting on its “head,” has the cut- 
off end slitted all around’ so that the metal 
can be pressed toward" the middle to form 
a rather small opening. Into the container 
thus formed, crude oil is poured, or old’ crank 
case oil when that can be procured. An old 
gunny sack is then put in for ‘a wick. 
Lighted, one of these improvised. smudge 
pots will burn two hours, at least. At the 
time of our visit, the smudge: pots were be- 
ing used only on ‘an experimental basis, while 

a big pile of steel barrels were on‘ hand ‘to 
be worked over for the need: 

And lest a problem of marketing should 
present itself in the form of low prices, the 
Carters are planning accordingly, “The an- 
swer will be an apple cave kept low in ‘tem- 
perature with an ice machine. Under a one- 
way roof on a ground level floor the’ apple 
wagons will be driven in. The loads will 
be sent into the basement by‘a conveyor. 
Then in case any of this fruit should need 
to be held for sale in the spring or summer 
following, the refrigeration’ plant. will ‘make 
that possible. In fact, it will provide cold 
storage like that to be found only in regular 
cold storage plants of the cities. 

“That, we think, will be the‘ solution of 
the cold storage problem,” said Mr. Carter. 
“But,” he added, “new problems are present- 
ing themselves all the time, especially in the 
orcharding game. So we must watch for 
them and in the meantime keep contact with 
specialists and practical orchardists evéry- 
where, for surely we:have something to learn 
one from another.” 


‘Orchards, Fields 
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that are Equ 
Efficient for 
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and Row Crops 


ERE is the one power sprayer that ‘will 

do a perfect spraying job’ in both trees 
and row crops, one machine that is equally 
efficient in orchard and field — the MYERS 
Du-All. Put on the boom and you have the 
‘best row crop sprayer you ever saw. Change 
to hose leads and you are ready for a tree 
spraying job that equals anything that any 
machine of similar capacity could accomplish. 
Here is economical equipment for every farm. 
Engine, traction or tractor power. Four, six 
or eight row boom or hose and guns — quickly 
interchangeable. 150, 200 and 300 gallon 
tanks. Be sure to see ‘the MYERS Du-All, 
Send for our free Spray Pump Catalog. It 
contains a wealth of practical information. 
Name of our nearest dealer on request. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 


152 Orange Street ASHLAND, OHIO 
Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 
“Pump Builders Since 1870” (H.26) © 


REMEMBER that MYERS makes the 
most complete line of Hand and Power 
Sprayers in the world. There is reli- 
able MYERS equipment for every 
spraying job from the largest to the 
smallest. Our products include Pumps 
for every purpose, Water Systems, 
Pump Jacks, Hay and Grain Unload- 
ing Tools, Door Hangers and many 
accessory items. 














BOOKLETS OF VALUE. 
to the commercial fruit grower may be obtained from most advertisers 
in this issue. These booklets contain dependable information on the 
more important phases of fruit production. Send for them. 















SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc., 83 Rockdale Ave., Oakville, Conn. 








Tt cuts so easily you can do more and better work with less 
effort. An entirely new pruner design in place of the 
old hard cutting shearing action. A thin, keen blade 
cuts down on a soft metal anvil with a drawing cut 
(See illustration.) 


Easily cuts 34” branches, smallest twigs, and even twine. Cuts 
clean without injuring bark. Beautiful rust-proof chrome finish 
Must be tried to be appreciated. 
Test a at. your dealer's or send $2.00 for one post paid. 
Money back if not satisfied. Free circular. 






















* SNAP-CUT® 
Cutting Action 
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WALSH 
GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


AND POWER MOWER 
A ‘_ Gas-engined Outfit for A Flo- 


~, 


o> 




























rists, rseries, Suburbanites, Frui' 
Growers, Poultrymen & Small Pati Plows 
EASY TO USE—EASY TO OWN 
Does away with hand hoeing, weedi Discs 
and other a -breaking tasks. Built Seeds 
RY) or ride and with - 
Single er Twin Engine. Cultivates 
RUNS BELT MACHINES | Mows Hay 
like Feed Mills, Washi 
Machines .Pumps, Saws, —4 and Lawns 
THOUSANDS IN USE 


Speeding up work and saving expense. 

SPECIAL OFFER -—~PAYMENT PLAN 

= Present Factory offer makes it easy 
to own a Walsh. Write Today! 


y 


Models 





“Would You “At a c 
Like a EE Cost of 
GARDEN OF Less Than & €a. 


To Introduce 
MY SPECIAL SERVICE to FARM WOMEN 

I will send you 

{ Seeds Assorted MONTHLY BLOOMING ROSES 
that will blossom this Summer and Fall, 

{0 Seeds Assorted CLIMBING ROSES that will 
— strong bushes this Summer and blossom 
following years, 

{ Seeds HARDY JAPANESE MEMORIAL 
ROSES; in white and yellow. 

Write me at once and enclose 25 cents to help pay 

the preparing and mailing expense which covers the 

entire cost to you. With the seeds for this GAR- 

DEN OF ROSES I will send simple cultural direc- 

tions so you can easily grow from 

18 to 24 FINE ROSE BUSHES 

that will — you with beautiful roses for many 

years. My 1932 Service Book FREE with your order. 

ALYS JOHNSTON CO., Box R, Polo, Ml. 
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oA Spray with “FRIEND” 


\ A SPRAYERS—DUSTERS—GUNS—HOSE 


“You will always be glad you bought a ‘Friend’” 


= Write for “FRIEND” MFG. CO. 
. Bt Circulars 110 East Ave., Gasport, N. ¥. 


Free Power for Pumping 


A stream, spring or artesian weil will operate a Rife 
Ram and pump water for house, barn, garden, swimming 
pool or fountain. No fuel, oil or electric current needed. 
Can use air pressure or open tank. Our rams are hot- 
galvanized, guaranteed rust-proof. Write for full infor- 
mation. Rife Hydraulic Mfg. Co., Dept. 6, 75 West St., 
New York City. 


BOOKS 


On Insects and Diseases 


Manual of Fruit Insects. By Mark V. 
C. R. Crosby. Nearly 200 insects are named under the 
fruit they attack. The usefulness of 13 different types 
of — are explained. 503 pages. 396 illustra- 
tions. 


Manual of Fruit Diseases. By Lex R. Hesler and Her- 
bert H. Whetzel. At least 75% of the loss to fruit crops 
from disease can be prevented. This manual tells how 
to identify diseases and tells the most ~o methods 
of control. 462 pages. 126 illustrations. $3.5! 


Injurious Insects. By W. C. O’Kane. A _ complete 
handbook of pests preying on field crops, vegetables, fruit, 
domestic animals and stored products. The preparation 
of insecticides, repellents and fumigants is described in 
full. 432 pages. 600 illustrations. $3.25. 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of price 











Slingerland and 


Book Department 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
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NEW INVENTIONS 
IN OUR FIELD 


By James Atkins 


WE HAVE arranged with James Atkins, 
registered patent attorney, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C., to furnish our readers 
through this department with memoranda of 
the recently issued patents relating to the 
improvement of equipment in the fruit field 
and in associated industries. 

Inquiries with reference to this subject 
should be addressed to Mr. Atkins, at the 
above address, where they will receive prompt 
attention. Mr. Atkins is also well qualified 
to advise, in confidence, on any matters re- 
lating to the patent ability of inventions 
and the registration of trade-marks and copy- 
rights. 


Fruit Basket 


Eight claims are made and allowed in a 
patent (Serial No. 481,057) granted to Ray- 
mond H. Brainard, New York, on a tub-style 
basket, in the fourth claim of which it is de- 
scribed as: 

* “In a basket, a body member having sub- 
stantially closed side walls and having a re- 
inforcing hoop at the upper end of the side 
walls, portions of the side walls being ex- 








tended above the reinforcing hoop, said ex- 
tended portions being spaced about the pe- 
riphery of the hoop, and a substantially flat 
cover memb® overlying and abutting the ex- 
tended portions, whereby openings are pro- 
vided between the hoop and cover member 
for viewing the contents of the basket, and 
whereby forces applied to the cover member 
may be distributed directly to the side walls 
through the extended portions thereof.” 


Basket Packer 


James W. Trew of Maryland makes 11 
claims for his apparatus for packing fruit, 
the first of which describes it as: 

“A fruit facing apparatus comprising two 
relatively movable members to receive there- 








between an end portion of a package liner, 
said members upon relative movement in one 
direction bending inwardly the portion of the 
liner between the members.” 


Cherry Pitter 


A former patent (Serial No. 27,782) ob- 
tained by Charles T. Howson of New York 
on a machine for pitting cherries is incorpo- 
rated in a new patent (Serial No. 326,877) 
granted to the same party. In the first of 
nine claims the device is described as: 

“A pitting machine, comprising a frame, an 
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element movable within said frame having 
pitting openings therein, a feed hopper for 
feeding cherries to said pitting openings, a 
rotatable brush at the feeding end of said 
hopper spaced from the bottom of said 
hopper to allow the passage thereunder of a 
single layer of cherries at a time, said brush 
serving to retard the feeding movement of 
the cherries, and a fixed element in said 
hopper adjacent said brush spaced from the 
bottom of said hopper a distance to allow a 
single layer of cherries only to pass under- 
neath said fixed element at a time prepara- 
tory to moving to said brush.” 


Fruit Ripening Apparatus 


A patent (Serial No. 385,674) has been 
granted to James O. Walsh of New York on 
an apparatus for ripening fruit, in which the 
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description contained in its single claim reads 
as follows: 

“The combination with a fruit ripening 
room, of a drum located outside of the room, 
a burner in the lower portion thereof, a wa- 
ter container removably mounted in the up- 
per portion thereof, a flue for conducting 
heated air from the upper portion of the 
drum to the upper portion of the room ad- 
jacent one end of the room, a damper in said 
flue, a flue having inlets for receiving air 
from one side and end of the room adjacent 
the bottom thereof and conducting it to the 
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lower portion of the drum, dampers for said ' 


inlets, and a pipe within the drum extending 
from one end of the flue and inclined up- 
wardly over the burner, said pipe being open 
at its ends, said room, drum and flues ‘co- 
operating to form a sealed system for the 


repeated circulation of the same air or gas 


throughout the ripening operation.” 


Fertilizer Distributor 


Thomas-H. Debnam and Edwin C. Fer- 
guson, of Virginia are allowed a_ patent 
(Serial No. 414,770) on an agricultural im- 
plement which is described in the first of the 
two claims as follows: 

“In an agricultural implement, a frame, a 
hopper carried by said frame and having a 
projection thereon, a pivoted shoe arranged 
adjacent the bottom of said hopper, said 








hopper being provided with an opening 
whereby material may flow therefrom into 
said shoe, an adjustable gate to control the 
amount of material flowing from said shoe, 
a second gate movable downwardly to pre- 
vent the flow of material from said shoe, said 
second gate tilting said shoe about its pivot 
point when the former is in its downward 
position, and° spring means engageable with 
the projection of said hopper for resiliently 
opposing. pivotal movement of said shoe.” 


: Fruit Press 


' Th the single clairh made for a new fruit 
press invented by Albert Ipri of Pennsylvania, 
the device is described as follows in the pat- 
ent allowed (Serial No. 498,144): 

“A fruit press comprising a frame, sup- 
ports for the frame an annular ring vertically 
disposed at one end of said frame, a barrel 
pivotally and slidably mounted on the frame, 
and adapted to be filled with fruit and ar- 





ranged to abut said annular ring when in a 
horizontal position, the said barrel being com- 
posed of longitudinal staves spaced apart to 
allow the juice of the fruit to flow from the 
barrel, end disks in conjunction with the bar- 
rel adapted to maintain the fruit entirely 
within the barrel, and pressure means cooper- 
ating with the annular ring for. extracting the 
juice from the fruit.” 
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Kills Insect Pests 


On trees, plants, flowers, shrubs, poultry or animals ... f 
Black Leaf 40” controls insects. Aphis, Thrip, Leaf-hopper - ‘ 
and other insects are killed by contact and. fumes... a “‘double- 
ection”’ not possessed by any non-poisonous; non-volatile insecticide. A fh, 
Pa 4.78 
Roosting birds 
lease fumes 
that kill lice, 














Recommended and Endorsed by 


Experiment Stations 
To control poultry lice, merely ‘‘paint”’ tops of roosts lightly. Heat 
from roosting birds releases fumes which penetrate feathers and kill 
lice. Also kills many mites. Keeps indefinitely. If your dealer does 
not handle it send $1.00 for trial bottle. on 128 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Saad Corp., Incorporated 
—— Louisville, Ky. 























“Black Leaf 40” is 
highly concentrated 

. . @ lictle goesa 
long way. Full direc- 
tions for use on every 


package, 














... lo the thousands of 
Bean Sprayer Owners 

















Your SUCCESS and ours... that 
means your profits...depends upon 
our ability to maintain long-standing 
BEAN leadership in spray pump de- © 
sign. A leadership founded upon real 
knowledge of the grower’s needs and outstanding 
achievement in the production of better tree- and 
profit-protecting equipment for you. 
BEAN now gives you two new guns that put new life into your sprayer... 


and give additional driving power, more thorough coverage, better results 


atlesscost! Donot expect extra pressure to overcome the inefficiency of 
poorly designed spray guns that will never give efficient service ac any pres- 


sure. ’ These new guns afe just one of many new BEAN improvements. 


@ For the last word in ray guns & ray outfits 
sign and send the coupon. Also ask about BEAN 
Fruit Cleaners, Washers, Graders and Sorters. 


TWO COMPLETE FACTORIES (Lansing, Mich. and San Jose, Calif.) 
readily available parts at many points, and authorized BEAN dealers in 
every growing section insure good service to BEAN owners everywhere. 





SPRAYERS 
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Hardy Regal Lili 
You can grow the beautiful Regal Lities 
from seed at a cost of less than one cent 
each. This new Hardy Lily lives in the 
ground over Winter even in the most ports ea 
ern parts of the United States. The flow * 
are large size, color white tinged with pink with 
throats of richest gold and are delightfully fragrant. 
To adve! 
I will send you 25 REGAL LILY seeds with the 
new method of propagating if you will write for 
them today and enclose 10 cents to — cover the 
gathering, preparing and mailing of the seeds. My 
1932 Service Book sent FREE to you with each order. 
ALYS JOHNSTON CO. 


BOX L POLO, ILLINOIS 














PULLETS or COCKERELS 
You May Take 


You Moy Toke PR IMEX 


Our Day Old CHICKS 
100% SEX GUARANTEE 


Save M. ve Room—Save Feed-—Save Chicks 

Value these oer nkea Dectnen aaeh dest: iene 
re |» more ° 

disease pullets. Quicker growth, 


thering, bigger broiler, roaster and ca) 
profits with PrimeX cockerels. Write quick for detail 
and order early. ALY$ JOHNSTON CO., Bex X2 POLO. 


 Horse-High Bull-Strong 


TIGHT FENCE 


is 34 C CENTS A ROD 
Horse-High Chicken Tight—23 

Hog- Tight seen Bn oo 2 - 
at toe for every, purpose a wiiolceale prices. 


Encyclopedia of 
A good time to economize. Sent tor it today! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box206Muncie, ind. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Benn Power Cultivator for Gar- 
deners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, 
ites, Country Estates and Poul- 
ae. 


Prices—Easy 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE 4iNE CO. 
1105, 33rd Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 













































GUARANTEED 

DAY-OLD PULLETS 
~ Berg Pte Chicks with ay sex. ~~yp— = 
breds. Value. to 

oe fora pet state ahaa ad 


onder cary. ALYS JOHNSTON CO., Bex X, Polo, til. 





ooo for only 10c 


Let us send_you a 4-months’ trial sub- 

Pigpoultry GULTRY TRIBUNE, the 
po ethatcondu 

experimental farm. ¥ bo ig mmo ideas 


in every Bochick 
date. e-TellsallabautineDi bigs id 1000. 160 ick 
Growing Contest. Three for $1 90 
send 10 cents coin or ee for Snonths’ trial 
POULTRY TRIBUNE, Dept. 63 Mount Morris, mw 


be 








pane Fediny tock 
Kertin’s Poultry Farm, 231 weiect meea, Contre Hall, Pa. 


FREE “ror” RUPTURE 


A factor in se ihe that has proven 
amazingly effective. Patentably dif- 
ferent from trusses. No straps, buck- 
les or springs attached. Easy to apply 
—inexpensive. Plapao Co., 364 Stuart 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., is:sending 








FREE Plapao to all who write now. 
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PRACTICAL 


POULTRY 


Quick growth, low mortality and normal 
development are the results expected of the 
chick ration. Broilers must reach two pounds 
at eight to 10 weeks. The ration must be 
free of mold and harmful materials that cause 
heavy losses. It must be complete, giving 
normal growth of bone, feather and flesh. 

The term “balanced” ration is hardly ade- 
quate. The science of poultry feeding is so 
new that many things remain to be learned. 
The proper balance between the many in- 
gredients has not been worked out. The 
term “complete” more accurately describes it 
and is the one we prefer to use. We know 
the materials that should be there but -not 
the quantity of each. 

To illustrate, we know that several chemi- 
cal compounds, known to the chemist as vi- 
tamins, proteins, minerals, etc., are necessary 
in the diet. The quantity of each of these 
compounds or the balance between them, is 
not known. The relation between the vari- 
ous kinds of minerals further illustrates this 
point. A rather delicate relationship exists 
between the bone meal and calcium of the 
ration. They must be present in a certain 
ratio or abnormal bone growth is likely to 
result. 

The mineral portion of the ration is prob- 
ably the most complicated and most difficult 
to balance. Changes in the manufacturing 
process of meat and bone scraps has added 
to the difficulty. This product is well stand- 
ardized for protein, but the mineral or ash 
content is variable. It may range from 12 
to 30 per cent or even more. 

Increasing demand for meat scraps has. led 
manufacturers to increase the bone material. 
This has’added considerably to their output. 
Individual’samples have been found to carry 
over 30 per cent: ash, the most of which is 
bone meal. This increase in bone has played: 
havoc with certain formulas that were worked 
out on high meat scrap content but low bone 
content. Tests have shown that meat scraps 
with low ash content are more desirable in 
the chick ration than brands high in bone 
meal. 

The addition of minerals to the ration now 
becomes a very delicate problem. It may be 
exceedingly harmful and conducive-to.abnor- 
mal bone growth to add them. Tests at the 
Kansas State College have shown that addi- 
tional bone meal is harmful in a chick ration 
containing as much as 10 per cent meat 
scraps. 

The term protein is not well understood. 
Protein is made up of parts the chemist calls 
amino acids. There are many of these amino 
acids. Certain ones are present in protein 
from meat scraps, others in soybean meal, 
others in corn, wheat, and milk products. 
The protein of meat scraps and milk seems 
well suited for the growth of chicks and is 
used almost exclusively. Of course, the pro- 
tein of grains is added in small quantities 
when corn, oats and other grains are added 
to the ration. Perhaps some day as we con- 
tinue to study feeding problems we will be 
able to compound a better-balanced protein 
by using a greater combination, and greatly 
reducing the quantity of it required. Kind 
of protein, now, seems more important than 
quantity. 

As to vitamins, two are known to be es- 
sential in the chick ration. Starting down the 
list these are vitamins A and D. Vitamin A 
is added through yellow corn, alfalfa and 
green feed. It is for this reason that yellow 
corn is always preferred to white. The more 
concentrated forms of alfalfa, such as leaf- 





~ shell. 


POINTERS 


meal, are preferred, as chicks are not able to 
handle large quantities of fiber. In yellow- 
shanked breeds, a deep yellow or orange color 
is an indication of adequate vitamin A. The 
pale shank is likely to be accompanied by a 
roupy condition with spots on the throat. It 
is known technically as avitaminosis A, or 
lack of vitamin A. 

Sunshine, or cod liver oil, supplies vitamin 
D to the chick. Without it rickets develop. 
Cod liver oils are said to vary considerably 
in their vitamin content. The only way to 
know that they contain the vitamin is to test 
them in the laboratory by feeding to chicks. 
Reliable-companies are now- having: this test 
made. Sunshine is, of course, of no value to 
the chicks unless it shines directly on the 
bird’s comb, feet or shanks. The open win- 
dow of the brooder house on warm days to 
admit sunshine is an aid in raising healthy 
chicks. 

In compounding a ration, consideration 
must always be given the grains grown in 
the section. In the corn belt it is of advan- 
tage to use a considerable quantity of corn, 
wheat and oats. Having observed the use 
of the Kansas all-mash ration experimentally 
and on hundreds of farms, we are in a posi- 
tion to recommend it to those wanting a for- 
mula of this nature. 


The Kansas All-Mash Chick Ration 
Starting Growing 


Mash Mash 

Ibs. Ibs. 
Ground Yellow Corn.... 48 54 
RRS ee eee 15 15 
Ground Oatmeal or Groats. 15 es 
Ground Oats....00:55.5.. 15 
Mitat {SCORS ks cc ccee 10 10 
Dried Buttermilk ....... 5 5 
Alfalfa Leaf Meal....... 5 os 
bs Ff a re 1 5% 
Sh Stace kewsawcess 1 1 


There is little to say about the routine ‘of 
feeding an all-mash ration. As soon as the 
chicks are taken from the incubator they are 
put on self-feed of the mash. They have 
water to drink and access.to chick-size oyster 
When six weeks old the ration is 
changed to a growing mash and scratch grain 
is added. Until ready for the laying mash 
in the fall, pullets have self-feed of both 
growing mash and grain. 





Preventing B. W. D. Spread in 
Baby Chicks 


HOULD it happen that infected chicks are 
hatched in an incubator, the machine should 
be cleaned by first brushing the down out, 
then scrubbing it with a cloth and water 
made quite strong with any good dip or dis- 
infectant. After this has dried, plug all: of 
the holes with cotton to make the incubator 
as air-tight as possible. Now you are ready 
to fumigate. For an incubator holding 
around 150 eggs, use two ounces of needle 
crystals of permanganate of potash in a shal- 
low dish, and pour two ounces of formalin 
over these crystals. Push this back into the 
incubator and shut the doors quickly. Leave 
it this way for at least 12 hours. 

CAUTION: Do not allow the room tem- 
perature to fall below 65 degrees Fahrenheit, 
as this will cause the formaldehyde gas that 
you are making to condense to where it will 
have no value as a fumigant. 
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Marth, 1932: 
Time to Hatch 


Heavy breed chicks should be hatched in 
February or March, while light breed chicks 
should be hatched in April. Should they be 
hatched’ too early they are likely to go 
through a moult in the fall after having pro- 
duced a few eggs in late summer when eggs 
are cheap. If pullets are hatched at’ the 
proper time they will lay right: through the 
first year of their lives without a let-up. 
They should not be hatched too late or they 
do not get away to the proper start; neither 
do they make the proper growth which is 
shown by those hatched during the months 
that nature intended they should be hatched. 
The nearer that we can. work with nature 
the better will be our results. 





Select Good Breeders 


Great CARE should be used in the se- 
lection of all-birds to be used as breeders. 
There are plenty of low grade hens produced 
each year that go through life enjoying the 
benefits of good feeds, good houses, and good 
attention, without the inherited ability of 
laying enough eggs to pay for this. We can- 
not ignore the laws of heredity, so if you 
want to produce good layers you must hatch 
from good layers, and use males that are the 
sons of good layers. Also be very careful to 
use nothing but hens that lay good-sized 
eggs, and a male out of a large egg hen. The 
male is often 75 per cent of the mating, so 
‘use extreme care in his selection. 

Af you haven’t a bird that you are pretty 
sure will give good results, it will pay you to 
write to someone who has shown good re- 
sults in contests and shows, and buy a bird 
that you can be sure will give you a good 
flock of pullets. It does not take any more 
feed or heat to raise good birds than it does 
poor ones, and when they are raised there is 
a vast difference in values. 





Influence of Wounds Upon 
Wood Growth 
(From page 15) 


comes to a limb or to the whole tree when it 
has been cut back severely for grafting the 
top or to induce new wood growth, is caused ; 
first, by an inadequate number of shoots left 
to pump water through the sapwood and 
to stimulate cambial activity and, second, 
by starvation of roots that have been de- 
pendent upon these limbs for a- supply of 
digested food materials. 

In orchard practice, carefully pruning the 
head and main branches of the young tree to 
the point where few, if any, main limbs will 
need to be removed later is seen to be of 
highest importance. This should be followed 
each year by a thorough but light pruning 
of smaller branches. By this system, the 
activities of the remaining branches will be 
increased and very little of the deleterious 
effect of removing large wood growth will 
be felt. 

When older trees are to be topworked, 


‘two precautions should be taken; first, large 
-branches should not be cut back to a point 
‘below all side-branches which pump up sap, 


and, second, the topworking process should 
take two or three years in order that the 
root system may not be seriously damaged 
by the removal of too much leaf bearing 
surface at one time. 

Finally, wounds made by. implements, 
cankers, etc., may be serious, not only be- 
cause openings are left for wood-rot fungi, 
but also because they may greatly impede 
sap flow both upward to limbs and down- 
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THE CHEVROLET SIX 
CAR and TRUCK 
Construction—Operation—Repair 
By VICTOR W. PAGE — 
"489 (5x7) Pages Price $2.00 150 Illustrations 


A complete, non-technical treatise for owners, salesmen, opera- 

tors and repairmen, detailing the mechanical features, opera- 

tion, maintenance and repair of the latest model Chevrolet 
Cars and Trucks. 


The book is written in simple, non-technical language, and it is especially valuable to Chevrolet 
owners who maintain and repair their own cars. The general repairman will find many short-cuts 
explained for repairing all parts of the car, and various special tools and fixtures are described in 
detail to facilitate the work. The latest synchromesh and free wheeling transmission is 
explained in detail and illustrated with clear and distinctive drawings showing all mechanical parts 
with the components indicated by plain, descriptive lettering. 


_ALL 1932 IMPROVEMENTS FULLY DESCRIBED 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Chicago, Hl. 











BOOKS on All Phases of Fruit Culture 


é rene OF FRUIT GROWING 


Bailey. Practical information for stocks, culture under glass—in both the eastern and 


tivation and marketing, including disease-resistant 


Pp ‘< every kind of tree and bush fruits. western grape regions. New varieties and growing 
Tells where to locate the orchard, how to plant, practices developed since prohibition are included 
cultivate, prune, spray, and do every other opera- in this revised edition. 468 pages. 86 illustrations. 


tion necessary to high production. Methods - of $3.00. 


harvesting, grading and mage | are described. IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
432 pages. 186 illustrations. $2.5 
By Franklin H. King. 


A complete view of the 
THE COMMERCIAL APPLE INDUSTRY OF extent to which tillage may take the place of irri- 


NORTH AMERICA gation, the increase of yield: due to irrigation, 
By 3. C. Folger and S. M. Thomson. Covers lo- measurement of water for irrigation, and the prin- - 
cation of orchard, cultivation, irrigation, fertiliza- ciples of farm drainage. 520 pages.. 163 illustra- 


tion, diseases and pests, pollination, pruning and tions, $3.0 
thinning, renovation of old orchards, handling the 
crop, marketing and storage, by-products, and com- 


FERTILIZERS 
By Edward B. Voorhees.’ An analysis of the 


9 
~~ varieties. 484 pages. 24 illustrations. different forms of animal, veestabie and mineral 
gue ertilizers, showing just what types are suit to 
MANUAL OF AMERICAN GRAPE GROWING different soil conditions, cropping systems and 
By U. P. Hedrick. Covers ali the details of cul- markets. 332 pages. 31 illustrations. $2.50. 


1105 Merchandise Mart 


Books sent postpaid 
i Chicago, III. 


on receipt of price. 
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167 Opportunities to Profit! 


URN to: pages 31, 32 and 33. .Be sure to read the classified advertisements. 
It’s a profitable habit. 
Offers of many kinds are featured there and they are all of interest to fruit growers. 
Answer those announcements that have an especial appeal to you. The advertisers 
will send you full particulars promptly without any obligation on your part. You 
may do business with our advertisers with full confidence of receiving a square-deal. 


An Easy Way To Answer Ads 


If you wish to answer several ads and use only one 2-cent stamp and no stationery, 
simply use the coupon below. Fill in the name of each advertiser from whom you 
wish to receive particulars; give page number on which the ad apbears and mail to 
us and we will do the rest. 

You may use this coupon for answering display advertisements also: 











ward to the roots. 





Cut off here—Fill in and mail. 


Harry K. Goodall, C. A. M., che gee oa... 1932. 
American Fruit Grower, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


I wish to receive free particulars, catalogs, etc., from the following advertisers in 
the March, 1932, issue of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


Advertiser’s Name 


Advertiser’s Name Page No. “Page No. 

pats a 
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THESE ARE THE... 


$$§ monrus a cine lly 


HAT brand of insecticides you select now 

largely determines the yield of fancy fruit 
and extra profits you get next fall. It is chiefly a 
matter of your “mix”’. 


So when you go to your dealer now, keep your 
mind on your apples in storage next winter. 


The grower who sees to it that only GRASSELLI 
. Insecticides and Fungicides go into the tank of 
his spray rig, has taken a long step toward crop 
quality. 
Wherever you see the GRASSELLI sign in a dealet’s 
window or warehouse, there you will know is the 
home of good spray products; because the dealer 
who announces that he is satisfied with no lesser 
quality than GRASSELLI GRADE is a dealer who 
puts your interest first, by offering you unfailing 
crop protection. There is no doubt such a dealer 
near you—if not, write us. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 




















Grasselli Grower’s Guide . .. FREE Founded 1839 Incorporated Cleveland, Ohio 
The Grasselli Chemical Co., Arsenate of Lead . . Calcium Arsenate .. Lime Sulphur .. Dry Lime Sul- 
629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. - ; phur.. Kleenup QOil.. Sulphate of Nicotine... Bordeaux Mixture .. Casein 

ese send me complimentary copy of “Grasselli Spreader... Sulforon... Flake Zinc Sulphate. . . and a Complete Line 
tower's Guide. : ° ° 
of Spray and Dust Mixtures. In a variety of packages to suit your needs, 
Name 
Town 
7 ss = GRASSELLI GRADE 2 
My Dealer is — CA Standard SHeld High for 9 ‘= hears — 
His Address — | 

















BUTOX—A NON-ARSENICAL INSECTICIDE. DUTOX is the fluorine compound that was successfully used for control 
of codling moth in the northwest last year and is being recommended this year for all sprays after July Ist. 
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THE CODLING MOTH 
IN WASHINGTON 


(From Page Six) 

general trend toward their use began about 
1923 and at the present approximately three- 
fourths of the orchardists are using them. 
Additional orchards are being equipped as 
fast as tree growth compels and profits justify. 
The use of electric power in the district 
spread with the stationary spray plant. 

Most of the orchards equipped with sta- 
tionary plants are pumping spray from 500 
to 1,200 gallon tanks through galvanized 
pipes to every corner of the orchard, even on 
tracts of 400 or 500 acres. These sprayers 
furnish pressure up to 450 or even 550 
pounds at the spray gun nozzle. The or- 
chardist sprays out a block of trees from one 
spigot and then transfers to another block, 
with faster coverage of the orchard and 
higher efficiency of spray. 

Even with these improvements in methods 
and machinery there has been a gradual in- 
crease in codling moth infestation. A con- 
stant tendency, especially in warm seasons, 
to apply more and heavier applications shows 
that the fight has constantly become more 
difficult and more expensive. Anthony 
Spuler, investigator in codling moth control 
of the State College of Washington, has 
pointed out that our large trees need as much 
as-30 gallons of spray material to cover them 
adequately and efficiently. The difference be- 
tween irrigated sections and that of other 
sections may be illustrated by the experience 
of two boys from the Middle West, whose 
father owns a 40-acre orchard. After helping 
us spray a 10-acre orchard last year, they 
stated that we used as much spray on the 
10 acres as they used on 40 acres in the Mid- 
dle West. 

Next in importance to thoroughness of 
coverage is the proper timing of sprays. 
There was a time when the spray dates were 
set somewhat arbitrarily, with some attempt 
to gauge the number of overwintering larve 
which emerged as moths. Later we set spray 
dates by the emergence of codling moths in 
cages. E. J. Newcomer, Federal investigator 
in codling moth work at Yakima, called at- 
tention to the relation between evening tem- 
peratures and egg laying. As a result of 
studies on this point we found that when- 
ever the temperature at 8:00 p. m. rose to or 
above 60 degrees Fahrenheit, egg laying was 
taking place and we had to have the spray on 
within 10 days. That was the most accurate 
method that we had up to recently. 


Moth Traps Set Spray Dates 

In 1926 Anthony Spuler began to experi- 
ment with moth traps filled with fermented 
apple juice. Later he tried other materials, 
including malt sirup yeast combination which 
he found very effective. Records of the num- 
ber of moths caught at different heights 
showed that most moths were caught in the 
upper one-third of the tree. He also found 
that the moth activity indicated the rate of 
egg laying. A year later Spuler announced 
that by the use of moth traps we could ac- 
curately set our spray dates for various cover 
sprays. He found that the cover spray must 
be applied within 10 to 12 days after the 
codling moths begin to enter the traps in 
numbers in the spring. The accompanying 
chart illustrates this method. By checking 
moth activity and the evening temperatures 
it has been possible to gauge the hatching of 
successive peaks almost as well as the train 
dispatcher gauges the arrival of trains. Or- 
chardists who now follow this system are able 
to cover their fruit just prior to each suc- 
ceeding large hatch. 


Spuler also discovered that there is a daily 
loss in deposit of arsenate of lead per square 
inch amounting to 3.6 per cent decrease in 
the early part of the season and 0.9 per cent 
per day in August and September, accounted 
for largely through the growth of the apple. 
It became obvious that it was necessary to 
have the maximum coverage before each suc- 
cessive big hatch. 

The district horticultural office established 
bulletin boards at a number of stations 
throughout the district. Here a record is 
kept of the catch in 10 traps and orchardists 
are enabled to watch the moth emergence 
from day to day. Practically all the apple 
districts of the Northwest are now using this 
system. Many orchardists also check up the 
moth catch in their own orchards. 

Prior to the use of the moth traps there 
was generally thought to be a difference of 
several days in the peaks of emergence in 
varying locations of altitude and exposure. 
But a comparison of moth trap records indi- 
cated that the high peak of moth activity 
corresponds very closely throughout the irri- 
gated fruit area from the Canadian boundary 
to southern Idaho. 

A picture of the 1931 moth emergence ex- 
plains why it was an unusually difficult year 
to control codling moth. Most of the over- 
wintering moths of the first brood came out 
in May. Due to the unusual and continual 
high temperatures during the last half of May 
there was a constant emergence of moths. 
During the last half of the month the. tem- 
perature averaged perhaps 10 degrees higher 
than normal. It has been found that the 
first high peak of moth emergence occurs 
every year during the second or third week 
in May. There are usually four or five suc- 
cessive lesser peaks of the first brood extend- 
ing up to about July 4. It is quite evident 
that approximately 90 per cent of the moths 
of the first brood emerged by June first of 
last year, an unusually high percentage. Any 
slipping on spray dates or lack of coverage 
during this hot spell in May tended to let 
enough by to make a big second brood. 

The time of moth emergence in different 
orchards corresponds very closely throughout 
the arid districts. The amount of emergence 
in the first brood as indicated by the moth 
traps is directly proportional to the number 
of overwintering larve. Emergence for the 
same orchard over different years would in- 
dicate there were not as many overwintering 
moths the past season in this district as in 
others. But the favorable temperatures let 
more larve through the first brood sprays. 
The second brood of codling moth increased 
in number very rapidly the middle of July. 
The second brood catch of codling moth 
averaged much higher in 1931 in most or- 
chards than in any previous season. Also it 
came earlier, complicating the spray opera- 
tions for the second brood. Mr. Spuler has 
pointed out, however, that the number of 
moths caught in the second brood compared 
to the first does not necessarily indicate the 
true proportions of the size of the broods. 
Ordinarily the high peak of the second brood 
comes during the last 10 days of July. In 
1931 the high peak started 10 days earlier 
and reached the highest point about July 20, 
the whole second brood being moved ahead 
about one week. There was a constant emer- 
gence of moths from early in July until al- 
most picking time and the rise during the 
latter part of August indicated at least a par- 
tial third brood, something that doés not 
happen every season. 
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ALL PESTS 


WITH ONE SPRAY 


Use Kieenup (the proven Oil Spray) and 
Lime-Sulphur for real control of Scale, 
Red Mite, Aphis, Red Bug, Leaf Roller 
and Early Scab. Mixes readily. Cne shot gets 
themall. Mosteffective dormant spray known. 
K1eENup is the Oil Spray endorsed by leading 
entomologists and 

growers. 








Send the coupon 
for new folder 

and name of nearest 
dea 





| California Spray-Chemical Corporation i 
| 214-B West 14th Street, New York | 
| Box 25, National Stock Yards, Illinois | 
| Berkeley, California i 
| Please send your KLEENuP Folder. | 
| 
| 
! 

















between gun and hose—____-» (Was $3) 
Affords complete freedom $4 size 
of action in any direction bore 
under high pressure = $2.50 


Hose can't. "kink. Swivel 
can’t leak. Light weight, compact. 
Easily attached. Lasts years. Fully 
suaranes ~ Fits i standard spray 
gun, sed by many cultural Col- 
leges and Peretti’ Stations. 
sands of fruit growers use them 


Good Live Dealers Wanted 
A. B. TODD & CO. 











Dept. A VERMILION, OHIO 














Hon walt wa ide 


Fruit Growers & Poultrymen ay i 


Runs b Machines, pumps, saws. 
High lenrance—Enclosed Genre. 


CATALOG FREE 
Write Today, for oor rg Gate's 
alog and Paymeni 


2445 Chestnut St. 208 Cedar 





STANDARD | ENGINE co. | 
Mioneapolis, Minn. Philadetphia, Pa. me oe 








SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, MODEL 
1903 cal. 30, REDUCED to $16.5C 





(ez a 
04 . 43 inches Ion 24-inch barrel, 
net “ ered angeb aapled pod $16.60. earaviee 
onet a 

100, Til trated talog, 
poe ment, mailed for 50 cents. NE W cireulas for rie 
stamp. Established 
FRANCIS DANDERAAI SONS, 501 Bway, N.Y.C. 

















Finest made. 
Cuts from both 
sides of limb. 
Delivered tree 


OUBLE CUT” 


PRUNING SHEAR 
All Styles and Sizes 
RHODES MFG. Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Send fee’ 
Booklee D 
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trees 75c each, $7.50 a dozen. 
CHIEF and LATHAM RASPBERRY 


year. Cost but little to plant. Write for prices on dozens 
i titi 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
Faribault, Minnesota 


138 E. Division St. 


COLORADO BLUE 
SPRUCE for less than c 


And Other Fancy | SAD THIS 
EVERGREENS Loe ea. 


A new method of propagating makes it easy 
for you to grow these beautiful Evergreens for 
your Rock Garden, Lawn or Foundation plant- 
ing, Porch Boxes, Christmas Trees, etc., at a 
cost of less than one cent each. I will send 
you this new method of propagating from seed 
and 

50 Seeds COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 
25 — ae MOUNTAIN SILVER 


25 Seeds MUGHO DWARF PINE 
100 Seeds ARBOR VITAE 


if you will send for them and enclose 25 Cents 
to help cover the preparation and mailing ex- 
pense. I make this offer to advertise my 
Special Service for Farm Women of America. 
My 1932 Service Book sent FREE to you with 
each order. 


ALYS JOHNSTON CO. 
Box E Polo, Mlinois 









































lo te for - LAN 
SEED CO. Station130 PARADISE, PENNSYLVANIA 


YELLOW ASTER FREE 


I am developing a new Yellow Aster, a Newcomer 
in Floriculture, and call all Flower Lovers to my assist- 
ance in order to test itin all soils and climates. 

I willsend a sample packet (20 to 30 seeds) 
free to anyone who will _ them and report success. 

I will also send m Sth Anniversary Garden 
Book of Bargain Offers, describing over 900 vari- 
eties of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants. Write today for the 
sample packet of Yellow Aster Seed and 1932 
Garden Book. It’s full of Bargains. 


F.B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box A, Rose Hill, N.Y. 
Baskets 


I, Get Low Prices 
ii ; 
‘ Write forour 


nn 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying 
from the largest Koz 
Basket Fuctury in the Country. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 102 New Albany, Ind, 


Grow Strawberries 


To pay off that mortgage or buy a 
home or perh acar. Th d 
A are doing it; why not you? We sell 

the best plants that can be grown, 

reasonable prices. Our Berry 
Book gives lots of helpful infor- 
mation. It's free. Your copy is 
ready; Send today,—ad 


dress 
The W. F. Allen Co. #24,820%,25- 
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AROUND THE GARDEN 


Tue HIGHEST degree.of production and 
profit will not be attained in gardening un- 
less considerable attention is paid to the con- 
dition of the garden soil. 

Inasmuch as there will be little or no 
vegetation to plow under and thus maintain 
the humus content of the soil, this will of 
necessity have to be supplied. Stable manure, 
on account of its high proportion of partially 
decayed fiber, is ideal for the purpose of sup- 
plying the soil with the necessary fibrous 
material or humus. 

The fertilizing elements contained in stable 
manure do not differ materially from the same 
elements contained in commercial fertilizers, 
popular opinion to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. After the soil moisture and air and 
heat and bacteria have performed their work 
on the stable manure in the soil, the fertiliz- 
ing elements or plant food finally selected by 
the feeder roots of the growing crops will be 
the same “salts” of nitrogen, potash and 
phosphorus that are commonly purchased in 
sacks of 100 pounds. 

It is possible, therefore, to supplement the 
supply of stable manure with commercial fer- 
tilizers and still maintain the highest possible 
point of production. While as much as 20 
to even 30 and 40 tons of manure were for- 
merly thought necessary for an acre of garden 
area, experience has shown that 10 to 12 tons 
of stable manure will usually supply the 
necessary amount of humus, and permit the 
remaining requirements for plant food to be 
supplied out of the fertilizer sack. 

In general it may be said that a complete 
fertilizer containing two to four per cent of 
nitrogen, eight per cent of phosphorus and 
four per cent of potash will be about right 
for garden soils. If ‘thigh analysis” fertilizers 
are used they should be composed of mul- 
tiples of the above figures. From 800 to 
1000 pounds of “4-8-4” to the acre will 
usually serve to supplement 10 tons of 
manure. If a fertilizer with a formula as 
high: as. 10-20-10 is used, the amount should 
be correspondingly cut down to 320 to 400 
pounds per acre. 


Early Plowing 


Fall plowing is generally considered best 
for the garden. If that important operation 
is performed, then many good results are to 
be secured. Burrowing insects or their pupae 
are exposed to the weather and destroyed, the 
humus in the stable manure progresses fur- 
ther toward decay, the soil retains more of the 
winter precipitation and can usually be 
worked earlier in the spring. 

But if this operation is left until spring, it 
should be done as early as possible in order 
that the soil may be in shape to reccive and 
store the spring rainfall. 

Most garden soils are not plowed to a 
sufficient depth. While the depth should 
seldom be less than 10 inches, more often 
than not it will be found to be six inches, and 
seldom over seven. Such a condition may 
require a period of years for correction. The 
plow may be set to turn up an inch of sub- 
soil this year, and commercial fertilizer may 
be harrowed into this layer of soil after the 
plowing is completed. Next time the plow 
may be set an inch deeper, and so on each 
year until from 10 inches to a foot of soil 
is turned over every season. 

Harrowing should follow the plowing and 
be deep and thorough. Much of the success 
of the garden will be determined by the care 
given to the preparation of the soil at this 
time. 


The Garden Tractor 


For economy of time and labor in cul- 
tivation, the rows of vegetables will extend 
the length of the garden area, if one dimen- 
sion is greater than the other. The rows also 
should be spaced so as to permit cultivation 
by horse or garden tractor. 

This type of tractor is growing in favor, es- 
pecially on fruit farms where more and more 
of the routine work is accomplished by trac- 
tor power. Indeed, on not a few fruit farms 
the horse has passed entirely out of the pic- 
ture and gasoline power is used in all opera- 
tions. 

A garden tractor pays for itself in but a 
few seasons, as the rows of vegetables may be 
planted to the closest distance practical, even 
as close as 12 to 18 inches, with a consequent 
increase of production per acre. The garden 
tractor is especially valuable in the case that 
it is proposed to market the surplus of gar- 
den crops, or where such crops are grown to 
supply the roadside stand. 

Most garden tractors can be equipped with 
multiple row planters and cultivating ac- 
cessories. Two or more rows may be planted 
simultaneously, and as many as three or more 
may be cultivated. Thus the man labor is 
spread over two or three times as much 
lineal length of row as is possible with horse 
cultivation, and the cost of production is 
reduced accordingly. 


March Plantings 


As soon as the ground is dry enough to 
work and the harrowing has been completed, 
a sowing of early peas should be made. An 
inch is generally considered about the right 
depth, and a quart to each 100 feet. 

Onion sets may be planted except in the 
extreme north, for early supplies of bunch 
onions. Hand planting is best, in that it in- 
sures every bulb standing squarely upon its 
bottom, but this is slow and tedious if any 
great quantity is to be planted. For bunch 
onions a shallow furrow may be opened with 
the garden tractor, with the plow set to leave 
the furrow bottom sloping upward from the 
“land.” If the sets are scattered along the 
bottom of this furrow they will have a tend- 
ency to right themselves sufficiently so the 
crooks will be neither many nor extreme. 

If the perennial rows in the garden do not 
include horseradish, this may be planted this 
month, three inches deep, a cutting to every 
foot. But keep them in a section of the 
garden by themselves, for they will spread 
in every direction unless carefully restricted 
by thorough digging back every season after 
they get started. 

A row or two of asparagus for plants may 
be sown. They will produce one-year crowns 
for next spring if well cultivated. But don’t 
attempt to make commercial plantings of 
asparagus if you are growing strawberries un- 
less you have an unlimited supply of’ pickers 
for the berries and cutters for the “grass.” 
For the harvesting of these two crops comes 
on, continues and ends during the same 
period. 


Hotbed and Cold Frame 


Eggplant, peppers, early cabbage, some 
more tomatoes and early cauliflower will be 
seeded in flats or in the hotbed, the seed four 
or five to the inch in rows two inches apart. 
They can make good growth before it will be 
necessary to prick out in bands. 

The tomatoes from the flats will need to 
be transplanted this month, two inches apart 
each way, in the hotbed, so as to be ready 
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to go into the bands in April. This trans- 
planting increases the prospect of early toma- 
toes at higher prices. 

The temperature in the hotbeds will need 
watching on sunny days, and ventilation 
given by raising the sash. Or alternate sash 
may be slid up at the top and down at the 
bottom, allowing a current of cool air to cir- 
culate through. the bed.. But watch the ther- 
mometer. 


Order Your Fruit Plants 


If you have not placed your order for small 
fruit plants this should be no longer delayed. 
And be sure to get inspected plants from 
some nursery that Specializes in the produc- 
tion of disease-free stock. 

More raspberries are being planted this year 
than in many years previous. This may be 
due to the fact that small fruits brought a 
fairly satisfactory price last season as com- 
pared with the prices obtained for peaches 
and apples, with the result that many or- 
chardists are making extensive plantings of 
small fruits to insure greater income in the 
next few years. This condition necessitates a 
word of. caution. 

Most of the small fruits were marketed in 
1931 before the real break in fruit prices 
happened, and the cause was not so much the 
volume of fruit as the general financial break- 
down which intensified in early fall. 

There will be no lack of small fruits of 
every kind on the large terminal markets in 
1932’ from present plantings. Also,:it is quite 
likely ‘the prices will not rise to the levels 
of 1931, but will be more apt to be com- 
parable to the prices that prevail now on 
apples and citrus fruits. 

Hence wisdom will dictate that the grower 
survey his possible market outlet before plan- 
ning extensive new: fruit plantings of any 
kind. If in doubt, make a trip to the city 
to which you plan to ship your crop, and 
talk with dealers and commission merchants 
there. If the outlook appears encouraging 
you can then proceed with ‘a clear conscience. 
But if otherwise, it will be best to plan to 
produce no more than your local. market will 
be able to absorb. 





Grasshoppers Pest in 1931 


HE UNUSUALLY severe outbreak. of 

grasshoppers in the West during the summer 
was the outstanding insect pest activity of 
1931, according to Dr. C. L. Marlatt, Chief 
of. the Bureau of Entomology, in his annual 
report. 
’ These grasshoppers, Doctor Marlatt points 
out, did not swarm -in unexpectedly from 
afar, but, as predicted by entomologists, the 
numbers always present in the Great Plains 
area increased tremendously because of con- 
ditions caused by the severe droughts of 1929 
and 1930. These conditions were favorable 
for the insects’ growth but unfavorable for 
the diseases and other natural agencies that 
normally check the pests. 

Unfortunately, the two measures known to 
be effective against grasshoppers—destroying 
the egg masses by cultivating the ground, thus 


exposing them to winter weather, and poison- | 


ing the young hoppers—were not taken, and 
the hordes of insects soon became uncontrol- 
lable except at a. prohibitive cost. . Eternally 
hungry, grasshoppers readily devour poison 
bran, along with any other food in their 
path. Unless poisoned while very young, 
they soon migrate over so wide a territory 
that poisoning becomes very costly. The 
Bureau of Entomology has made the neces- 
sary surveys and perfected plans to give all 
the assistance possible in meeting the out- 
break of grasshoppers that will. probably 
occur in 1932 unless conditions this winter 
destroy most of the eggs. 
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their woy to health throush reading this book. 
Decide now to enjoy the perfect health that is 
yours by natural right. Let the story of ‘the Elms 
tell you how you can conquer disease quickly, 
economically, and without the aid of drugs. 
ENJOY THE THRILL OF 
VIBRANT GLOWING HEALTH 
This book which tells you about the § health- 
Siving Mineral Waters of Excelsior Springs tells 
you, too, of the invigorating outdoor sports 
at the Elms — olf, horseback riding, boat 
ing, bathing and tennis at their best Dont 
delay—send the coupon at once for details. 


World Famous Resort 
EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 
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INSTANT RELIEF 


FROM HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE, RHEU- 
MATISM, NEURITIS, BRIGHTS DISEASE, 
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AND GENERAL DEBILITY. ae 
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Elms Hore! Company Excelsior Springs, Mo, 


Please send me without obliga: 
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Profitable Garden 


it will be necessary to make your own efforts 
accomplish as much work as possible. This 
calls for good tools! Perhaps we can help you 
by putting you in direct touch with concerns 
who make it their business to produce tools 
and equipment that make better gardens. 
Check your wants below and send to 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Merchandise Mart Chicago 
GENTLEMEN: I want to have a beiter gar- 


den. Send me information on the following 
equipment and supplies: 


0 Garden Tractors Garden Planters 


(J Garden Tools Garden 

(J Small Fruit Plants (J Wheel Hoes 

O Fertilizers (J Insecticides 

NOG SS ecececeSeccscccccceseees cocccece 
REE. cdsacuddacddeesnientcnd evcccesecsece 
(My -garden is. icscccccccs LE Cee Pee feet) 
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Mason's “SPRAYING, DUSTING 
and FUMIGATING of PLANTS” 


Now 
Only 


+3 


Many excellent books have been pro- 
duced in the past that have served to as- 
sist man in his battle with the insects and 
diseases that feed upon the fruits of the 
soil. But the publication, in 1928, of 
Mason’s great work represented the great- 
est forward step in bringing together all ex- 
isting information on crop pest control 
methods. 

Not only is the author a specialist in the 
subjects upon which his great work treats, 
he is also familiar with the multitudinous 
problems of fruit production in all its 
aspects, being the owner and operator of 
upwards of 100 acres of orchard plantings. 

“Spraying, Dusting and Fumigating of 
Plants’’ deals not only with strictly control 
problems, but covers also the problems the 
grower encounters with his materials and 
equipment in applying the control. Pumps 
and power plants, tanks, trucks and spray- 
ing accessories, the most economical utiliza- 
tion of equipment and labor and water, the 
location of and remedy for engine and 
pump troubles; these are. but a few of the 
subjects so important to the grower that 
are understandingly treated. 

The diseases and insects preying upon 
fruits, vegetables and field crops are de- 
scribed and the nature of injury illustrated 
so clearly that any grower will experience 
little difficulty in identifying any un- 
familiar pest, and selecting the proper 
treatment for control. 

Carefully worked out schedules are pro- 
vided for each group of plants, by which 
the grower can apply preventive measures 
for major crop pests. 


(New, Revised Edition) 


How You CAN USE_THIS BOOK 


Suppose, for example, that you 















grow apples. Some of them fall to 780 0 Posen 
the ground while green; others nie. 
ripen too early. Cutting several of _ % a 
these open you find a worm “Ste 
near the core, at the end of ne tad ap 

a large burrow which is ; m 

partially filled with frass igrernen 

or refuse. Cee ae 278 SPRAYING, DUSTING AND PUMIGATING OF PLaNTs 


enoth. When e lagi = worms usually does aot appear until two t> 


blossom tume An additional Give weeks after 


Steps to Folloy 


(D ieennity the i 


Habits and life history England 
what spray to ‘Steet 

Pi pers bE 
it fit in with control of 
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For inf@rmation on contro! ma- 

refer to chapters on in- 

les, fungicides, and dust. 
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pany the chapters oa peaches: and quinces; plums sod prunes; 
cherries; citrus fruits; Grapes; and casp black and dew’ 
SPRAYING AND DUSTING SCHEDULE FOR APPLES. 
Me. 
‘WHEN TO SF 
ns 
6 aw tom 
&% oe 
ny erent 
He © (Coweke ere! 2 ir REESE Gas 2 ctewe rs 
4 aed 
Bet eet cet Cnn meth Come Remeewliver | te 80 | EB 10 mur bond ever Serer 
9 Srced crated tp | cottdoes ticker» | Gereceu sotgtuse jose | ory eoppertine dues | henesre or grese ne 
po owt. bree ore. ow = “ey. howe mee deters Se eee 
= ee SES Helpful information like che above is easy to 
— —S ee find and use for all pests of these crops: 
a NT breed code] (Cone, time calbor § 00 &) ——2e. 5 Apples Corn - Onions 
fo k= | od ea fe minees Muskmelon Beans 
omnes = Fh © 5 - or Imonds Squash Beets 
Geo cee 3) Sn fa ee Piums Lettuce eee 
ea Rispberrice Egaploct. Carrots 
eores Dewberries estarooms Leche 
rries ars ‘ucumbers 
pay) --—~-y ~_\--) 1; ~/ - gut haaerteedeeepehhamedpertnemaiapateniengns” Citrus Fruits Peaches ‘Watermelon 
smote tnrconrd barman oi irae td tac Fase pecondoty won tae Soe Alon man rn eee fsparaces = Fuca ——— 
~~ ee J. oe ee ee -~ Uy} eed scenishoess os bia Grapes eppers 
ov eadenay tat ten contol Dearne nssoes hes Conga 1 es etayanin ene an Blackberries Sweet Potatoes’ 
0 ne EE BOE A SIGT 9 0 Seed eee etek eoeatg ee Op ety ened Turnips Strawberries T 
Celery ete. Shines 


The new, 1932 edition of “Spraying, Dusting and Fumigating of Plants,” just off the 
press, has been reduced in price from $5.00 and may now be secured for only Three Dol- 
lars, postpaid. The thousands of growers who purchased the former edition of this book 
at the higher price were well repaid for their investment. The great demand for this 
book makes possible a lower price and places this valuable volume within reach of all. 





Owing to the mild winters of late, especially the one 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER-FORM just closing, the carry-over of insects and of some dis- 





Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


postpaid. 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Date 


eeeeeereeeeeeeeeeee 


eases is growing greater. The grower who plans to mar- 
yer e here Bett ket unblemished fruit in 1932 will need every depend- 
able bit of aid he can secure in mapping out his control 


Gentlemen: I enclose $3.00. Send “Spraying, Dusting and . . : ; 
Fumirating of Plants,” vw ry ceca Me = oy or wered one problems. This book will prove an invaluable aid, and 


can be secured by return mail by sending the order- 
form at the left, with name, address and remittance to 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Soccer vdeceoavebeose Merchandise Mart CHICAGO 
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POULTRY and EGGS 


ANCONAS 


Beautifully mottled. Stock, 
'0' 


Production bred matings. 
ultry Farm, as 
x 


chicks, eggs. Catalog free. Nichol’ 
H-3, Monmouth, Il. 


AUSTRALORPS 


“ORIGIN OF AUSTRALORPS’—COPY FREE. COM- 











plete History of B Osborne Farms, Box 30, Hol- 
dand,_ Michigan. 2-4 





BANTAMS 
BANTAM, MONTPELIER, INDIANA, ILLUSTRATED 
bantam monthly. Trial subscription, 25c year. Classi- 
eds, 4c word. 2 
TANCRED WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS, 300 TO 
310 egg mating, $5 each. Ollie Flowers, ‘Weneine, 


Arkansas. 
Pc es BRAHMAS _ 
NICHOLS MASTER BRED BRAHMAS. TESTED. 


Mammoth type. High power layers. Stock, chicks, eggs. 
Catalog free. Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, _ 
x 


mouth, Ill, 
TOULOUSE GEESE « 
NICHOL’S ASTER BRED TOULOUSE ESE. 
Big type. Profitable low prices. Stock, eggs. Catalog 
a Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, eameemas 




















JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 


JERSEY WHITE GIANT CHICKS, LOW PRICES, 
— Free. Goshen Poultry Farms, Goshen, . 
ana. 


GENUINE WHITE JERSEY GIANTS—REAL GIANT 
size, from pure stock, not crossed. G layers of big 
eggs. Excellent broilers, roasters and premium capons. 
Husky, healthy chicks, triple guaranteed—Quality. De- 
livery, Livability. Supply limited. Alys Johnston, Polo, 
Tiinois. 2-5x 
WINNERS CHICAGO, 


Exhibition and Produc- 
Bainer 











JERSEY WHITE GIANTS, 
shows. 
ion bred. -Chicks, eggs, capons, free catalog. 


‘ Poultry Farm, Fairview Addition, Olathe, Kans. 1tfx 





CHAMPION “MARCY” WHITE GIANTS. EGGS, 
Chicks, cheap. J. Moore, Be , Mo. 3x 
waits LANGSHANS 

NICHOL’S ITE LANGSHANS. 


R BR 
Tested. 1 dh. size. Pure white. 
Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free. Niehol’s Poultry 
Farm. Box H-3, Monmouth, Il. 3x 


profitable breeds. Backed by years of breeding and best 
lood lines. Tested. _Large catalogue free. Nichol’s 


Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, Ill. 3x 
NICHOLS MASTER BRED BROWN LEGHORNS. 


Test ah press ure layers. Stock, chicks, eggs. 
Catalog = ichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, my 


mouth, 
BUFF LEGHORNS 


NICHOL’S MASTER BRED BUFF LEGHORNS. 
Tested. High Pressure layers. Stock, chicks, eggs. Cata- 





‘Jos free. Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H- -3, see 





log free. 
m4 


~Runser, Ada, Qhio. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


-““NICHOL’S MASTER BRED WHITE a ry 
‘Fested. 


Exhibition and production bred stock. Long dis- 
tance layers, large white eggs. Stock, chicks, eggs. Cata- 
Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, we 


SoA ECEIS SNL POW WE 
horn Cockerels, 25 pullets, 10 cocks, $1.00 each, — 





BLACK MINORCAS 


fARTISING Pack® REMOVED 


thu 
a 4 : 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
SQUABS 








ar FLVROUTH ROCKS 

NICHOL’S MASTER one BUFF ork TESTED. 

Real buff plumage. Heavy layers. cks, eggs. 

ee free, Nichol’s Poultry tangs Box H-3, a = 
mou 


a 





SILVER PENCILED ROCKS 


SILVER PENCILED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. TRAP- 
nested and pedigreed. beauty supreme. Stock, eggs, and 
chicks. Sure winners. Sil-Pen Rock Poultry Farm, 
Oldenburg, Ind. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


NICHOL’S MASTER BRED_ WHITE’ ROCKS. 
Tested. Large type. Pure white. Record layers. Stock, 
chicks, eggs. Catalog free. Nichol’s Poultry Farm, oe ~ 
H-3, Monmouth, Til. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


SINGLE AND ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS, 
Tompkins Strain, early-maturing, heavy winter layers; 
exceptional plumage; Accredited Day-old chicks of Qual- 
ity Matings, $9.00 per 100. Write for prices on Special 
Pens. Kriege’s Hatchery, Box 9, Edwardsville, Ill.. 2-3xa 




















WINNERS AT ARKANSAS STATE FAIR, EL DOR- 


ado, Chicago Coliseum: Seven years of breeding hag 
given me an exhibition-egg strain of Single Comb Reds 
Every pen a mated 


low prices on hatching eggs. Gordon Boles, Dardanelle, 
Arkansas, tf 


EES LL ST 
os MASTER BRED SINGLE AND ROSE 
Comb Reds. Tested. Beautiful dark red phamaee. 


production. Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free. Nichol’s 

Poultry Farm, Box H-3, ‘Monmouth, Til. 3x 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 

FIN 


‘ 1 
vigorous, Standard’ Accredited flocks. Day-old ~ Chicks, 
Quality Matings, $9.50 per 100. Write for prices on 





Special Pens. . Kriege’s Hatchery, Box 9, Edwardsville, 
Tlinois. 2-3xa 


WYANDOTTES 


PARTRIDGE, COLUMBIAN AND WHITE WYAN- 
dottes from finest Accredited flocks. Quality Matings of 
Day-old Chicks, $9.50 per 100. Write for prices on Spe- 
cial Pens. Kriege’s Hatchery, Box 9, Edwardsville, Ill. 


3x8 








BUFF WYANDOTTES 


HAZELTON’S BUFF WYANDOTTES. NEW YORK 
to Chicago winners. Carefully bred since 1895 (36 
years). Offering now few choice breeders to make room 
for young stock. Let me quote you. Circular 
Hazelton Smith, Niles, Michigan. 10-3 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES—EGGS FROM PEN 
5—$2.00; flock 15—$1.25; 100—$6.00. Rosh. Torbutt. 
Hidalgo, Ill 2-4W 
SELECTED HATCHING EGGS FROM MY NATION.’ 
ally Famous, Trapnested Silver Wyandottes. Superior 
. Iowa State Fair Winners. Lowest prices ever 
offered. $4.00 hundred. 360 case $12.00. Baby oe 
$12.00 per 100. C. R. Webber, Cedar, Iowa. 2-4 

HAWLEY’S FAMOUS OPEN - EACse, Sivee 
Went. Winners. Layers. Stoc’ Hess, $1.50 
C. A. Hawley, New Paris, Ohio. . 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


NICHOL’S MASTER BRED SILVER LACED WYAN- 
= Tested. Best strain, splendid layers. Beauti- 
marked. Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free. 

Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, Il. 3x 
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nen tek MASTER BRED BLACK re Saag 


Exhibition and production bred stock 
ie nD produce very large eggs. Stock, chicks, eggs. 
Catalog ae Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, = 


mouth, Ill 3x 
BUFF MINORCAS 


TT 
RUSK hon tgge ge 2 MINORCA HEADQUARTERS. 





Started Chi old chicks—4 weeks guarantee to 
live. SR ‘apnested matings. Winners every- 
w shown. talog Free. Rusk Farms, Box 132, 
Windsor, Mo. 1-3 





WHITE MINORCAS 


hae) 

+ MAMMOTH WHITE MINORCA CHICKS — BIG- 

boned layers of great big white eggs. Husky, healthy 

beauties triple guaranteed—Quality, nag ids cortege © 

New_low prices. Alvs Johnston, Polo 2-5 
PINGTO 


BLUE ORPINGTONS, PRO STOCK, NNE 
100 eggs, $11.00 prepaid. John Unangst, Freeport, = 


ee BUFF ORPINGTONS = 
“NICHOLS MASTER BRED BUFF ORPINGTONS. 


Tested. | Exhibition and production bred stock. Real buff, 
big Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free. Nichol’s 
Penttye 49 Box H-3, Monmouth, Ill. 3x 
WHITE ORPINGTONS 
NICHOL’S a BRED A yg ORPINGTONS. 
Tested. Record layers. Big stal white plum- 
age. Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog” free. Nichol’s Poultry 
Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, Ill. 3x 
PEKINS 
NICHOL’S MASTER BRED Age = LARGE TYPE. 


Layers. Stock, eggs. Low prices. free, Nichol’s 
Poultry Farm, Box H-3, ‘Monmouth, th. 3x 














WHITE WYANDOTTES 


NICHOL’S MASTER BRED WHITE WYANDOTTES. 
Fishel heavy laying strain. Tested. Beautiful white 
plumage. ock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free. Nichol’s 
Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, Ill. 3x 


Pan a Lt is 
THE WORLD’S MOST —s WHITE WYAN- 
dottes, stock, gaee, circular f: F,. B, Williams, = 


A, Islip, N 
SEVERAL VARIETIES 


SUSSEX, GAMES, AUSTRALORPS, WYANDOTTES, 
Hamburgs, Lakenvelders. Eggs $1.45 setting. Fielder 
Fowl] Farm, Iowa Park, Texas. 2 

Bis ig 5 — BLOOD-TESTED BRD. AND WHT. 

R. Reds and Whites, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
po Ms i. 95. Heavy Assorted $7.35. Prepaid live 
delivery. Maries Valley Farms, Box 102, besa 


Missouri. 
TURKEYS 


HIGH CLASS NARRAGANSETT AND BOURBON 
Red Turkeys—breeding stock, eggs, poults. Priced rea- 
sonable. Cecil Laughman, Dunraven, N. Y. 2-3x 


MONEY IN TURKEYS. THEY CAN BE RAISED 
anywhere in confinement or on range. . Learn all about 
modern scientific methods of breeding, hatching, raising, 
and marketing through TURKEY WORLD, official pub- 
lication of all breeders’ associations, Sample copy 10c. 
Subscription $1 per year. Send subscriptions to Turkey 
World, 445 So. Kenilworth Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. tf 


“TURKEYS.” AJ MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 
—Husky healthy baby poults or eggs from finest — 
ing stock. Alys Johnston, Polo, Ill. 2-5x 




















BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


NISHOL’S MASTER BRED BARRED peer b 
Tested. Light and dark mating. Barred 
tinctly. Outstanding layers. Stock, chicks, eggs. "cates 
log free. Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, arenes 


"= 
F 





POULTRY REMEDIES 


ROUP CAN BE CURED. SEND $i CASH OR M. O. 
for bottle of Dr. Dearing’s Roup remedy (Ptarmusin). 
Satisfaction or money back. Poultry Supply Co., Box 97, 
Hardin, Missouri. tfx 
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RABBITS AND CUINEA PICS 


MAKE $1 BEX rapbits 
x gate 
for us, 
up to $12.00 each for = i raise. Send 25c Pay ull 
information and contra erything explained. Send at 
once and find out shoot "this is big ition we have to 
<< Pe. mJ. Le ee *RABBITR » Route I, Box 
lo 


SS ANDARG RABBIT JOURNA 
Special year, 25c. Sample, dime. * 


PASE FUR RABBITS 
US 








MILTON, PA. 
1ltfx 













BIG {ie peor? fF fn rime GRNCRTLA rabbits FOR 
ahem pues ae 


PROFITS S 2 Jou rane a seal ae 
WE PAY YOU $1.00 TO $6.50 EACH 
FARMING mage: $ detalle-all fer ibe Address 


STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 179B, Holmes Park. Mo. 


“RABBITS.” RAISE BEAUTIFUL SILVER MAR- 
ten Rabbits—Only rabbit fur with the silky blackness 
the silver tipped hairs and the glisten of genuine Silver 
Fox. Used successfully as an imitation on trimmings of 
coats, collars and cuffs. Rapid producers. Excellent 
meat. New low prices on all ages of breeding stock. 
Alvs Johnston Co., Polo, Til. 2-5x 

















Baise Dy ate Rabbite W. 
Fa ie a 
Samu aeite ARD. INDEPENDENCE, MISSOUR) 





Ge 2} RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


FOR US. Large profits. cama gen 
for Laboratory Research. We pay our raisers $1.50 a | 
Write today for FREE illustrated book. J. ADELPIAA 

d~8t» 24636 W. York St., 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


A A 
teed increases. Reasonable prices. Terms. DeValon 
Foxes, Dept. G, Golden, Colo. 2x 


FERRETS 


hunters $5. 00. Young stock, males $2.75, females $3.50. 
Will ship C.0.D. Instruction book free. Levi Farns- 
worth, New London, Ohio. 2tf 
A 


INCUBATORS FOR SALE 


priced for quick sale—Buckeyes, Fotersimen. Newtowns, 
Jamesways, Blue Hens, Americans, Wishbones, Bolings, 
Hamiltons, etc., mechanically ‘complete, convenient 
terms if necessary. State make and capacity preferred; 
get. description and new low prices; buy with confidence: 
write or wire at Bundy Incubator Co., Dept. A, 
Springfield, Ohi 2B4 


USED INCUSATORSREDUCED PRICES ON EN- 


tire. stock of used incubators, All leading makes, Buck- 
eyes Petersimes,. Blue Hens, Newtowns, etc. Many of 
these machines: are: nearly new—2,000 to 30,000 capacity. 
Every machine guaranteed. Each one specially priced for 
quick sale. Can be bought on easy terms. State make 
and capacity desired and obtain our new reduced prices 
before buying any incubator. Buy with confidence from 
mepenettte concern. Write or wire for description and 














Ww W.l2ist Be Cleweiand. a oe 
POULTRY RAISERS 
A A 
Journal,” 3-Yrs. 50c. (Trial Year, 25c.) — 





1038-AF, Bellflower. Calif. 


UCKLING OSLINGS, TURKEY POULTS A 
baby —, Write for illustrated Catalog Telling How 
to Raise for Profit. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, 
LaRue, Ohio. tfx 





GET MY NEW LOW PRICES ON BIG PEKIN AND 
Indian Runner. Ducklings, Giant Toulouse and White 
Embden Goslings. Also hatching eggs. Alys Johnston, 





Polo, flinois, -° 2-5x 
MISCELLANEOUS 

BUF 50 EACH—EGGS—§2.25 PER 12. 

Rat dogs, puppies. Rabbit dogs, $35.00. Welchvilla, 

R. BR. No. 1, Ramsey, Ill. tfx 


MOUNTED STEER HORNS FOR SALE. SEVEN 
feet spread. Free photo. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, — 


= 
INSTRUCTION 
WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” STEADY. $105-$250 


Month. Men—women, 18-50. Paid vacation. Short 
hours. Common ne ——_ cient. Experience 
usually unnecessa ed free. Full particulars 
and list positions — write Moan sure. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. N55, Rochester, N. Y. 3xa 
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SEASONABLE STYLES 
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No. 2642—For Smart Matrons. Designed of 39-inch material for skirt and % yard of 
for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44- 35-inch material for camisole. 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 39-inch material with 1 yard of 39- No. 2702—School Frock. Designed for sizes 
inch contrasting. 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 2 
yards of 35-inch material with % yard of 35- 
No. 0008 << Gtlnnning Lines. Designed for inch contrasting. 
sizes 16, years, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inches . : 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 4- yards of gg Sage Frock. Designed for sizes 
39-inch material with % yard of 39-inch con- 6, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48-inches bust meas- 
trasting. ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 39-inch 
material with % yard of 39-inch contrasting. 


No. 2528—Youthful Model. Designed for No. 2695—For Wee Maids. Designed for 
sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36; 38.and 40-inches sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 24 
bust measure. Size 16 requires 2% yards yards of 39-inch material with % yard o 
of 39-inch material for blouse with 2 yards 39-inch contrasting. 


A na 
————_=»¢- 


























Patterns may be secured by mail, postage prepaid, at-15 cents each from FASHION 
DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Be sure 
to state size required. Enclose 10 cents additional for copy of Spring Fashion Magazine (15 
cents where no pattern is ordered). : 


, 
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THE YOUNG 
DEWBERRY 


By Harry B. Tabor 


Tur YOUNG DEWBERRY, which resem- 
bles a blend of the dewberry, the raspberry 
and the Loganberry, in the season of 1931 
moved well forward into first rank in de- 
mand among the various varieties of berries 
offered on roadside and other markets of the 
South, especially in Arkansas. Indeed, in that 
State the raspberry and the Youngberry have 
both proved so popular that growers of these 
berries do not care for any publicity in this 
field, for in this instance at least the old adage 
may well be paraphrased into, “the fewer, 
the merrier!” 

One or two. growers of the Youngberries 
may, however, be mentioned, without fear of 
dire consequences. Arenson Brothers, farm- 
ing along the main highway in central Ar- 
kansas, near Mayflower, planted a number 
of Youngberry vines in 1930, and these bore 
heavily, producing berries of the very best 
quality last year, for which a ready sale was 
found at the side of the road under an open 
shed. 

J. A. Bauer, of Judsonia, Ark., one of the 
foremost strawberry growers and fanciers in 
the entire South, had a number of Young-; 
berry vines. The past season he secured from 
these a-yield of 200 crates to the acre, which 
sold at prices ranging from $3.50 to $4 per 
crate. 


Youngberry plants are best set out-in the - 


fall. Fall set plants will bear a good crop 
the following spring, a maximum crop the’ 
second season, and will continue in good 
bearing for nine or 10 years. The Youngberry. 
is served fresh like the strawberry, or it may 
be put up, canned, preserved, etc., in any 
way permissible with other small fruits. It 
lends itself readily to the farm: program of. 
the strawberry grower as the Youngberry. 
comes on for harvest just at the close of the 
strawberry season. It has been identified by 
the United States Department: of Agriculture 
as a hybrid between the:Phenomenal and the: 
Austin-Mayes dewberry. ° 

Contrary to the idea advanced by some, 
the Youngberry is not a new plant. In fact, 
it was originated a quarter of a century ago. 
—in 1905 to be exact—by B. M. Young, in 
Louisiana. It is grown commercially near 
Mobile, Ala., and in small tracts, as above 
mentioned, in Arkansas and other States. ; 

The Youngberry is unusually free from the 
usual leaf diseases of brambles and from an- 
thracnose, and makes a vigorous growth. It: 
is subject to the double-blossom disease prev- 
alent in the southeastern States, but to very 


few other diseases. The fruit is large, dark 


wine colored, sweet, and of excellent quality. 
The expressed juice seems even superior to 
that made from the well known Loganberry: 
The fruit is rather soft and its seeds are 
larger than those of the Logan. It is recom- 
mended in the United States Department of 
Agriculture bulletin, entitled, “Culture of the 
Loganberry and Related Varieties,” for thor- 
ough trial from Maryland west to central 
Missouri, and south to northern Florida and 
east Texas, and may also be tested in alk 
parts of the Pacific Coast region wherever 
the Loganberry is grown successfully. 

From its rapid advance in popularity: in 
Arkansas the past two years, the Youngberry 
is due for extensive increases in acreage in 
that State another year, and may soon rival 
the strawberry in acreage in Arkansas, and 
thus become another “Million dollar berry 
crop” for Arkansas, easily doubling the an- 
nual profits of its strawberry growers. 
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